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Disciples Publication Society 


HE DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIE1Y is a corporation chartered under the laws of Illinois. It is organized for the 
purpose of publishing books, Sunday School literature and a weekly religious newspaper. It has no capital stock. Its 
profits are not to go to individuals but to be appropriated to advance the cause of religious education, especially the higher 
education of the Christian ministry. The term “religious education” is regarded as an ideal common to Sunday Schools, 
missionary s¢cieties, colleges, seminaries and universities, and other organizations that promote Christian progress 
The Society through its trustees has purchased the entire assets and good will of the 
New Christian Century Company (including the subscription list and good will of The Christian Century; a contract of 
perticipation in the interdenominational syndicate for publisting the Bethany Graded Lessons; a contract of member- 
ship in the United Religious Press; all books, Sunday School supplies and other stock on hand; all accounts and bills 
receivable; besides assuming liability for all accounts and bills payable), for $16,000 and has executed its notes to that 
amount which have been accepted by the stock-holders of the New Christian Century Company in payment for their prop- 
erty. To provide capital for enlarging the business the trustees are issuing 5 per cent bonds in the amount of 
$50,000, retirable after five years, to be sold to persons interested in the ideals of The Christian Century. It is believed 
at the present time that not more than $25,000 of these bonds need be sold in order to put the Society on a sound 
Subscriptions for the purchase of these bonds are now being solicited by C. C. Morrison and 
H. L. Willett, editors of The Christian Century. During Dr. Willett’s absence in the Orient correspondence may be ad- 
éressed exclusively to Mr. Morrison. Full information as to all details will be given upon inquiry. 
purpose of the transaction and proposals herein described is to provide a way for the general brotherhood of the Disciples 
of Christ to buy The Christian Century and its publishing house and to pay for them by patronizing them. The bonds 
and notes are to be retired out of the profits earned by the Society. 
stand, with the holders of notes, in the position of sustainers or supporters of the enterprise while the brotherhood’s pat- 
The question of defining the membership of the Disciples 
Publication Society is still open, and upon it the organizers will be glad to receive suggestions. It is the purpose to make 
it thoroughly democratic and representative. The five trustces named by the charter will act for the Society until the 
basis of membership has been determined and the members elected. 
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A Book Review 
rHE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. By H. R. 
Mackintosh, Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
This volume is one of the well known series of the International 
Theological Library, of which some twenty numbers have pre- 
viously appeared. It is designed, as the author states, for a stu 


dent’s manual, covering the whole field of Christology. Accord- 
ingly the book falls into three main divisions: I. Christology 
in the New Testament. If. History of Christological Doctrine. 
lif. The Reconstructive Statement of the Doctrine. 


The first division receives the usual treatment accorded the 
doctrine by those who recognize the several types of New Testa 
ment thought distinguished by criticism. The Synoptic Gospels 


are held to reflect Jesus’ own self-estimate, while the rest of the 


New Testament literature in so far as it dwells upon the person 
of Christ expresses the values which Christian faith found in him. 


These values are diversely conceived and expressed, it is true, 


and yet the view of Christ’s person presented throughout the 
main stream of New Testament thought is essentially one. In the 


Synoptics, in Paul's writings, and the Johannine literature alike, 


is expressed the conviction that in Christ God had been personally 
present in the midst of men for their salvation Jesus Christ 
is set forth as the proper object of religious faith, even as the 
‘Son of God from all eternity” P 39). All the New Testament 
estimates of Christ, however, are purely religious, and proceed 
from no theoretical interest. The history of Christological doc 
trine proper begins only with the sub-apostolie age, and especially 
with the Apologists of the second century. 

In the second division our author traces the development that 
culminated in the formula of Chaleedon, thus fixing the doctrine 
that was to be orthodox for centuries to come. Upon the Chal- 
cedonian doctrine of the two natures combined in the one person 
of Christ, Professor Mackintosh is specially severe. He quotes 
approvingly the strictures of Principal Dykes,—“A Being who com- 
bines in an inserutable fashion divine with human properties, 
and of whom consequently contradictory statements can be made, 
whose single Person is Divine, while His dual natures hold an 
undefined relation to one another: this is not a scheme to satisfy 
either head or heart” (p. 215). Further he says that the Chalee- 
donian symbol represents a “form of interpretation which it is 
no real gain but a distinct loss to carry back in our minds to 
the study of the gospels.” (p. 292.) With this it is interesting 
to compare Professor Warfield’s recent appraisal of the doctrine 
of the two natures as being “a very perfect synthesis of the 
biblical data,” “the key that 
biblical instruction on the person of Christ as none other can, ete.” 


unlocks the treasures of 


In his constructive statement our author seeks to avoid the 
contradictions of the Chaleedonian Christology while at the same 
time he tries to save the true divinity of Jesus Christ. He 
frankly abandons the old philosophy which sought to define and 
contrast the human and divine in terms of “substance” or “nature” 
apart from “personality,” and presents a solution primarily ethi- 


eal, spiritual and personal. His view may be seen in the follow- 
ing citation: “If we are inspired by Christian faith to affirm 
that Jesus Christ is identical with God in Will—a Will manifested 


in His achievement—we have reached a point beyond which no 
advance is possible; for in ethical terms, the highest terms avail- 
able, we have aflitmed His ontological unity with God in a sense 
generically different from that which is predicable of man as man. 
Intelligent will is the organic center of personality; and the will 
of Jesus fixes his absolute status in the world of being” (p. 304). 
Nevertheless this ethical Sonship of Christ is not to be thought ot 


as opposed to the metaphysical aspect of Sonship. We should 
not forget that “the ethical is the metaphysical, that it represents 
the key to being as such. The ultimate and central reality of 


things is Will” (p. 417). 

In a brief review it is not possible to discuss the problems raised 
n such a book as this, The test of our author’s thought will 
appear when one tries upon his own principles to apply his con- 
ception to the New Testament facts, and when one asks for an 
explanation of how this absolute identity of will was possible to 
Jesus and to no other. In answer to this latter’ question our 
author can only use words which are after all equivalent to what 
the ancient formulas meant by “the homousios.” Thus he speaks 
of “Jesus’ possession of some inward and essential relationship 
with God, a living actuality which formed the conditioning prius 
of His ethical self-determination,” ete. (p. 414). 

The book constitutes a fresh and interesting presentation of 
Christology from a conservative viewpoint. Students of theology, 
however, will hardly accept it as forming a contribution to the 
subject. They will not acquiesce in the author’s exemption of the 
New Testament origins of Christological doctrine from the same 
sort of scrutiny he applies to later developments. Nor will they 
admit that he has transcended the dualism which has been the 
bane of all Christologies. [New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1912, pp. 340. $2.50, net.) CHARLES M. SHARPE. 

The Disciples’ Divinity House, 

University of Chicago. 


The Germ of Infantile Paralysis 


The medical amphitheater of Johns Hopkins hospita] was packed 
last week when two tremendously significant announcements were 
made before an audience of physicians and other scientific men, Dr. 
Simon Flexner, director of Rockefeller Institute in New York City, 
declared that he had discovered and isolated the germ of infantile 
paralysis. He had found it, identified and cultivated it. At the same 
meeting Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, of the same institution, declared that 
he had discovered the presence of treponema pallidum in the brain 
of general paresis. The latter discovery means that this most hope- 
less of brain diseases sustains an intimate connection with syphilis; 
in other words, that “the wages of sin is death.” It is another proof 
of what the world ought to have known long ago and which slowly 
and surely it is discovering. Now that the germ of infantile paraly- 
sis has been discovered the scientists of the country will give them- 
selves no rest night or day till they discover a serum which will 
counteract that germ. Success to them, and all honor to those who 
thus devote their lives to the discovery of those agencies by which 
untimely death may be averted and add years to the span of pro- 
ductive human life. 
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The God. of Storm and Flood 


Out of the sunlight of Easter into the night and 


the storm; of gladness into the black 
midnight of Is it not enough that the 
Nature set at naught the puny works of 
men’s must 
memorials of the faith of the human heart? 
“Nearer My God, to "and the 
went down into the ice-cold and faihomless depth. The 
That My 
drbwned 


out of the day 
desolation ! 

forces of 
hands; she also wreck the holiest of 
The band 
Titanic 


plaved Thee, 


sang, “I Know Re- 
s 


the 


choirs of Omaha 


deemer Liveth,”. and whirling storm 
the anthem. 
We live in a highly improbable world. 
In and of itself 
“Nature, 
against tl 
Nature, 
exulting 
great ship down into the black abyss, Nature over- 
flood, 


sufficiently 


it does not certify a God of Love 
red in tooth and claw, 
that 
howling in the demon of the gale, 


with raving shrieks 
1e creed” God is love. 

Nature 
in the fury of the fire, Nature dragging the 
does not of 
God to 
the 


whelming cities with the rushing 


assure us of a good 
the 


f desolation. 


— 


needs of a time when men sit in 


If some of the old Christian philosophies were 
some 
that 


mortal 


inadquate to this strain, still less adequate are 


the newer forms of thought. The storm 
“error of 


burst on Omaha was no mere 


mind.” The flood that desolated Dayton was not 


a mere mental delusion.: These ills are incurable by 


means of soft sayings. 
Let us have done with our cheap and mouth- 
filling platitudes. We live in a very stern world. 


Let us meet the facts as they are. 
Christian faith is capable of facing all the facts of 


life unterrified. When Reason hesitates and Phi 
losophy stumbles, Faith spreads her wings and lifts 


her voice: 
“The storm may roar without me, 
My 
But God is round about me, 


heart may low be laid, 


And can I be dismayed?” 


\fter such events there are men who say, “My 


faith is gone. Could God be good and such things 


happen?” ‘There are others to whom God long has 
been speaking and who have not heeded who listen 
now, and after the earthquake or fire or flood they 
hear the still, small voice. 


ok * * 
There has come to this country a pamphlet in 
Prof. Lutgert, of Germany, on the shock 
which the optimism of Europe received from the 


German by 


1775. At that time the greatest name 
among philosophers was Leibnitz with his laws of 

The brightest 
Voltaire with a 
And 
everywhere was a complacent deism that thought 
that he 


earthquake of 
monads and their eternal harmony. 

life 
benevolence in nature. 


mind in contemporary was 


theory of an aesthetic 


God was good but was not very much in 
earnest. 
Then on November 1, the city of Lisbon 
30,000 
40,000 lives, and men began anew to examine their 
Lutgert maintains, 


optimistic as 


1755; 


went down with a loss of between and 


theories. From that time, Prof. 
for- 


the 


the rationalists ceased to be as 
submission to 


had 
doctrine of God 


merly and taught a doctrine of 
the orthodox, 


counted pessimists in their sterner 


inevitable; while who been 


now rallied to a new faith, preached a goodness that 


could not be submerged by any calamity of life, a 


trust in God that no shock could overthrow, and a 


new emphasis on free will. Thus, as this author 
contends, the rationalists became the pessimists, and 
the Christians were revealed as the true optimists. 

There had been a removal of the things that had 
shaken, 


might remain. 


been that the things that were not shaken 


The true Christian has a faith in God which at 
but as this 
in its 
the 


his 


such a time not only stands unshaken, 


German scholar has so ably shown, proves 


the God, 


optimism 


very contemplation of severity of 


logical ground of through faith in 


goodness. 
When 
hat afflict the world, cries out that God is cruel, and 


A 
L 
life isa 


human nature, appalled at the calamities 


misfortune, something within us revolts at 
dare to de- 
mand of Ged that He shall be just and kind, then 
kindness and justice must lie very close to the heart 
dear to the Maker 


of the universe, since He made us capable of such in- 


our own logic. If we, puny as we are, 


of things. Justice must be very 


sistence. Our very doubt is an appeal to a goodness 


higher than nature alone reveals. It is a cry to the 


God that veils a smiling goodness behind the ca- 
lamities of life. 
We walk by faith, not by sight. When human 


wisdom has done its best, and has strained itself in 
its attempt to we re- 


We must 


fathom profound mysteries, 
turn and learn anew our lesson of trust. 
believe in goodness somewhere. 

Still within the shadow standeth 
careth for His children. 


God, and He 
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Eli: A Good Man But a Bad Parent 


Can a man be good as a man and bad as a parent? A similar 
question is that of the good father who is a bad citizen. There 
is something lacking in the goodness of a man who fails in his 
duty as father or citizen, Of course good parents may have bad 
sons, just as good citizens may live in badly governed cities. 
But the sons will be bad in spite of the parents and not with 
their aid, and the cities are badly governed in spite of the ef- 
forts of good citizens. The family does not live unto itself. 
It receives and gives to the social life of which it is a_ part. 
The evil from the outside may destroy the influence of very 
wise fathers. Many who deride pious men for the evil in the lives 
of their sons have helped to ruin the sons, 

The sons of Eli were public officials, It was their business to 


offer the sacrifices when the people came to the altar. For this 
service they were allowed a portion of the sacrifice, They were 
not willing to follow the customs regulating their pay but chose 
a method better suited to the demands of greed. In modern 


times we should call such men grafters. They used their office for 
private profit. It seems not to have occurred to them that the 
people had any rights. Their methods were violent. If the 
worshiper expostulated he received further insult. The whole 
procedure of the priests shows that they considered it foolish for 
any man to think he had rights which they were under obligation 
to respect. 

The greatness of the sin of the sons of Eli is revealed in the 


statement: “The men despised the offering of Jehovah.” That 
which was the center of the religious and racial life of the people 
was made contemptible. The result was that life was disor- 


ganized. Patriotism declined. Israel was easily overrun by her 
enemies. Heavy tribute was paid to the conquerors. That the 
sons of Eli later lost their ‘ives in a vain endeavor to drive 
the enemy from the land does not redeem their names from 
shame. The methods they employed to save the country illus- 
trate their ignorance of the requirements of true patriotism. They 
trusted to the magic influence of the ark rather than to char- 
acter and courage, and the coiiperation that is gained by un- 
selfish leadership 

Eli is condemned because he did not restrain his sons. There 
is a report of one speech of remonstrance which he made to 
them in his old age. He used plain words about their sins. They 
paid no attention to his warnings. He was too late in making 
his protest. Wicked men have no sense. Reasons which appeal 
strongly to the good and wise are foolishness to the wicked. 
Had Eli trained his sons when they were children and caused 
them to walk in the way of right, they might have heard him 
when in his old age and weakness he gave them wise counsel. 
The habits of childhood largely determine what is possible in 
later life. 

The good father takes account of the environment in which 
his children grow up. He stands for righteousness in the city 
and in the state. He does not consider his duty ended when 


he selects as the place of his residence a town with a good 
reputation. It is a part of his business to see that the good 
reputation is maintained and that a stilt better one is acquired. 
Men who demand good laws and safe environment for their 
families and yet refuse to bear any part of the burden of public 
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responsibility are teaching their sons to be immoral in their re. 
lation to the public. If the sons learn to graft, they will not be 
departing far from the path in which their fathers walked. The 
fathers recognize no public obligation; why should the sons dis. 
cover any rights of the public? 

A man may be good in the sense that he is kind and desires 
the happiness of every one and at the same time be bad in the 
sense that through ignorance he is doing what is hurtful to his 
children. He wishes his children to be religious but he teaches 
them a religion of fear and causes them to lend a willing ear 
to those who say religion is useless and burdensome. He would 
have his children become good citizens but he instils into their 
minds prejudices that hinder the exercise of their powers in ways 
useful to the public. It pains him that any one should be feeble 
in body; especially is he grieved that ill health should spoil the 
careers of ambitious young people; yet he is ignorant of the 
laws of heredity and his own children pay the penalty of his 
ignorance. He is a reformer, perhaps, or thinks he is, but he 
does not know enough of history and social science to under- 
stand the causes of misery and he gives his children the example 
of a man who wasted his life trying to do the impossible. They 
must learn from some one else what is worth while or remain 
without ambition. |Midweek Service, April 9 I Sam. 2:12; 
17; 3:9-14.] 8S. J, 


Are the Episcopalians Protestant? 


A few months ago, it will be remembered, certain Episcopalians, 
representing not the Protestant Episcopal Church, but a com- 
mission of that church in the Chicago meeting of the Federal] 
Council of the Churches of Christ of America, protested against 
the use of the word “Protestant” in a report of the executive 
committee of the Council. The protest was heeded, strange to 
say, and the word was dropped out of that report. Many are 
still wondering, perhaps, how it came about that the protest of 
those not really representing any church should have had so 
much weight with the Council. Perhaps some are wondering why 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church should have fought 
so hard against the use of the term “Protestant” in the executive 
committee’s report. At the time the reason assigned was that 
the word “Protestant” prevented the Roman Catholics from even 
Wishing to come into the colossal movement for federation. 

But, more and more, as one keeps up with the controversy 
now rag-ng in the Protestant Fpiscopal Church over changing its 
name from Protestant Episcopal to American Catholic, it is be- 
coming apparent that their protest against the use of the word 
“Protestant” does not arise so much from a desire to make it 
possible for Roman Catholics to come into the Federal Council, as 
from a desire to bear witness that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is not a Protestant body, despite its name. There is little 
doubt that the vast majority of the episcopate and thé presby- 
tery of the Protestant Episcopal Church are in a state of ee- 
clesiastical convulsion over this very name “Protestant.” Ever 
since 1886, there has been a movement to change the name of 
that church, chiefly because of that one word. That movement 
undoubtedly will come to a head next October in the General 
Convention to be held in New York City. 

The latest champion for change-of-name is a Broad Church 
Party representative of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Rev. 
Dr. C. B. Wilmer of Atlanta, Ga, In a recent essay in The 
Churchman (New York City) Doctor Wilmer says: 


Truly and undeniably, the word Protestant misrepresents 
our position both historically and doctrinally. Not that we 
do not hold many things in common, but the word stands 
for some things we do not stand for. After doing full justice 
to the past and present work of Protestantism in the world, 
it remains true that “Protestant” is the antithesis not only 
of Roman Catholic, but also of Catholic. It does not stand, 
for instance, for the visible unity of the Church, but for the 
right and privilege of breaking that unity in order to propa- 
gate limited interpretations of Christianity, as Calvinism, 
or Converted Membership, ete. Was not Dr. Newman Smyth 
exactly right when he said of the “destruction of the oneness 
of the Church” that it is “the summation of the losses of 
Protestantism” ? 

We are told, indeed, that to drop the word Protestant from 
our name will be to widen the chasm between us and our 
separated brethren, That would be sad indeed, but are we 
entitled to a truce dependent on keeping in the dark what 
our real position is? And [ make bold to affirm that the 
statement of real catholicity will cause less offense among 
intelligent Protestants than our present misunderstood posi- 
tion, because a religious body claiming catholicity and wear- 
ing a sectarian name is either absurd or arrogant. On the 
other hand, there are many indications that the whole Prot- 
estant world is ripe, or getting ripe, to consider an et- 
clesiastical position which is neither Protestant nor Roman 
but comprehensive enough to do justice to and include the 
truth that is in both. Never has there been among Prot- 
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estants the appreciation that there is now of the corporate 
strength of Rome, nor such an appreciation of the evils of 


division. 


This language is not totally unfamiliar to Disciples of Christ 
who have historically labeled their plea as a protest against 
Protestantism, and have insisted that they were neither Prot- 
estant nor Roman, but striving to occupy a truly catholic position. 
“\ religious body claiming catholicity and bearing a_ sectarian 
name is either absurd or arrogant”—here is the interpretation 
of the stubborn refusal of the Disciples through all the years 
to allow a denominational title to be attached to them. 

If the title “American Church” or even “American Catholic 
Church” could be worn without arrogance or presumption by 
those now called Episcopalians or Presbyterians or Methodists or 
Disciples or any other portion of the body of Christ, not ex- 
clusively, nor with the presumption of superiority, but in the 
humble desire to prepare the way for ultimate unity, no disciple 
who understands the mind of his Lord could make any intelligent 
objection. 

Not all of us are thoroughly convinced that Episcopalian name 
changers conceive the matter in just this way, however. 


“An Old Game Keeper” 


A sea captain, who conveyed Livingstone back to Africa on his 
last voyage, has told the story in one of the British newspapers. 
Neither he nor the men on board suspected that Livingstone was 
an extraordinary man. He was a good man and they liked him 
and on Sunday they called all hands aft and he read the ‘service 
of the Church of England and gave short talks, which the captain 
remembers to have heard, but none of whose subjects he can re- 
call. He does remember, however, some bits of conversation with 
the great missionary. In one of these he asked Livingstone why 
he did not now settle down at home and take advantage of his 
well-earned rest as he was getting on in years and the climate 
was perilous? Livingstone answered him that his work was not 
yet done. This was his stereotype reply, but he gave one other 
answer: “What could I do if i should return to England? There 
is nothing I could do to earn a living but just to be an old game- 
keeper.” 

If David Livingstone had not gone to Afriea the last time he 
might have stayed in England, great as he was and good as he 
was, and died an old gamekeeper. Yet he would have been a 
hero deserving of better things, 

There are missionaries just as faithful as Livingstone who for 
entirely good reasons do not go back when they are old and feeble; 
there are faithful home missionaries who are forced out of the 
pulpit much against their will when old age comes upon them. 
Some of them are just as good, heroic and consecrated as Living- 
stone. There are ministers who have wrought with great self- 
denial through years of sacrifice, who find old age and poverty 
staring them in the face and with hardly even so inviting an op- 
portunity to earn a livelihood as by becoming old gamekeepers. 
Is it not time for the Church of Christ to do something for its 
aged heroes? Let it be remembered that he who sleeps in West- 
minster Abbey might have been prevented from returning through 
no fault of his own and being still a hero might have spent his 
last years as “an old gamekeeper.” 


A New Cult for Foolish Women 


It calls itself “Improved Christian Divine Science, the Coming 
Church,” and it is sending out its literature and giving its treat- 
ments present and absent. We substitute “John Doe” for the real 
name of “this child of God” who is announcing his revelation after 
this fashion: 

“If you cannot see me in person dear Soul, and you are in any 
kind of suffering, I will make you feel happy and successful ‘just 
the same,’ if you will do what I ask of you. I ask of you, dear 
Soul, to love me divinely—a divine love that has no doubt, fear, 
or lust. Unquestionably you would be willing to obey and serve 
me, Unquestionably you will or would not allow yourself to find 
any fault with me. Come into this spirit towards me dear one, 
and the second you do you will be made free and happy, and the 
grace of God will be felt and rest with you. 

“This is a Godly promise I swear unto you. 

“THE DIAMOND KEY 
“A Special Divine Message for Womankind. 

“Come dear sister and I will deliver you from all pain, sorrow, 
failure, drudgery, slavery, ungodliness, ignorance, the strong sin- 
ful hand of man and your unbeauty. 

“I will make you a Queen, a divine woman, also beautiful in 
looks, deeds, and acts. 

“You will strengthen every man’s character, redeem him and 
perfectly subdue him with your Godliness, 

“You will have all your wants gratified, all your desires fulfilled. 

“You will succeed in every undertaking. You will be able to 


come, go, and do all things you wish to do, and no one could harm 
you. 
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“You will have a Godly power to do Godly things, and cause 
man to treat you Godly and be worthy of you. You will set a 
Christly example for all mankind, and you will possess all Godly 
wisdom, power, freedom, success, and happiness. . . . 

“Come get well and free dear Child of God, and believe me it 
does not make any difference if you have disobeyed God’s ways in 
the past, and not any difference the kind of sickness you may 
have, and not any difference if you are with or without any kind 
of faith. 

“Come just the same and get perfectly well and happy once 
more. 

“Come and get freedom from any and all bondage. 

“Come and learn the art of truthfulness, love and kindhearted- 
ness. 

“THE PRICE 

“Is to sincerely ask and earnestly desire it, and then appreciate 
it, and then divinely love this child of God, John Doe, that God 
has chosen to manifest Himself in and through, which is all that 
is asked.” 


The “Safety” Razor? 


Is there any accounting for tastes—in whiskers? Sometimes we 
think there is and then again we don’t know. Just now the fact 
that one member of President Wilson’s cabinet wears “side-burns” 
appears to make him the most talked-of member of the presidents’ 
advisers. That the soldier should be “bearded like a pard” is rea- 
sonable. The soldier in active service is bearded because he has 
no time to shave. The Crimean War re-introduced the beard to 
England, as a glance at old volumes of Punch will show, and the 
Civil War changed the beardless American to a nation of brigands 
—operatic brigands we mean. Although practically every Protest- 
ant reformer in England and every Puritan divine in the American 
colonies, wore a mustache and “imperial” no minister with such 
facial adornments could have got a call in either England or Amer- 
ica sixty years ago. The minister of that period adopted side- 
whiskers with the receipt of his license to preach. But the poli- 
tician without close-cropped “chin whiskers” was looked upon with 
suspicion in Illinois and the west generally “before the war.” It 
is safe to say that the clergy are the most conservative class in 
any country and even Episcopal bishops give up reluctantly the 
upper-lip adornment which none of their predecessors possessed 
for two hundred years, So far as we know the Dunkards are the 
only considerable body of Christians in our country who seek to 
regulate the disciple’s beard in the interests of his religion and 
with the authority of the church. But we would advise our young 
candidates about to seek pulpits to study their environments and 
to follow rather than seek to lead the customs and fashions of 
their parishioners. 


Church Peace League of America 


The universal peace movement has been given another tremen- 
dous impetus by the announcement that the Federal Churches of 
Christ in America has organized the Chureh Peace’ League of 
America, a fruit of the Chicago convention of the Council last 
December. The Council at that time authorized the formation of 
such a league. Church Peace Leagues in both Germany and 
Great Britain have proved powerful influences for good in those 
empires, For three years past, requests from these empires have 
come across the Atlantic Ocean for a similar organization on this 
continent. It is significant that the churches of Great Britain, 
Germany and*America have now come together in a movement that 
will go a long way forward in cementing fraternal sentiments 
between the peoples. The churches may do what politicians so 
conspicuously fail to do. 

There are no dues in the new organization. It is the hope 
of the Council, we understand, that every minister of Christ will 
enroll and lend his influence to the aims and ends of the move- 
ment. Probably the first thing the Church Peace League will! 
try to do is to encourage and promote the arbitration of the 
Panama tolls question. The temporary chairman of the new 
league is Dr. J. M. Remensnyder of New York City, and Rev. 
Frederick Lynch is serving as secretary. 


Lay Preaching in Kansas 


The unworked possibilities of lay service are brought out 
graphically by A. M. Brodie in The Continent (Presbyterian, 
Chicago) who gives an account of “An Epidemic of Lay Preaching 
in Kansas,” to use the headline of his remarkable story. Under 
the magnetic spell of a business man, Tom Blodgett of the 
wholesale firm of Cox-Blodgett, of Wichita, about twenty-four 
“gospel teams” of lay preachers have in one year effected the 
conversions of 1,913 men and boys within a radius of 250 miles 
of Wichita. As one team leaves a town, a local team is formed 
which reaches others around its center with the gospel. These gospel 
teams, inspired by Tom Blodgett, are formed of all sorts and 
conditions of men. 
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The New Baptist Feeling for Unity 

A few weeks ago Rev. George E. Horr, D. D., president of 
Newton Theological Institution, delivered an address at Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Mass., under the title “The Baptists and Church 
Unity.” In it Dr. Horr answers the question: “What will Bap- 
tists sacrifice for the sake of union’” as follows: 

‘It seems to me their answer is, 1. Northern Baptists by their 
union with Free Baptists have practically remanded the matter 
of so-called ‘close communion’ from the denomination to the in- 
dividual church. 

2 We may properly countenance the public dedication of 
infants on the part of their parents to the Christian life with the 
insistence that the observance shall not be called baptism or in 
any wavy confused with it. 

“3. We are showing by the organization of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention and the increasing vogue of permanent councils 
that tendencies toward representative government are bringing us 
into closer affinity with more centralized communions. 

“4. We may appropriately welcome a larger liturg’cal element 
in worship. This attitude on our part would do much to break 
down a bar to church unity that has been more serious than 


any supp se.” 


Northern Methodist Sunday School Figures 


The Northern Methodists report substantial increases in all 
their annual Sunday-school figures just published, an encouraging 
sign of its vigor. The most encouraging features are the increase 
of 274,060 of scholars who are church members and probationers and 
the increase of 163,805 conversions, showing conclusively the relative 
merits in that church of both revivalism and the Sunday-school as 
an evangelistic force within the church. The claim is made that in 
its 381,069 officers and teachers the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has “the largest body of lay workers in the world.” The Board 
gave out the following figures at its first annual 


of Sundav-schools ¢ 
meeting for the new quadrennium: 


Increase 


Sunday-schools : : 35.644 342 
Officers and teachers 381,060 8,475 
Scholars of all grades not including Cradle Roll 

and Home Department 3,428,294 228,213 
Average attendance of all grades 2.037 257 151318 
Members of Home Department A 207 488 16.967 
Members of Cradle Roll 255.413 14,498 


Total enrollment in all departments . 3891195 259,678 


Grand total in all departments including officers 


and teachers ‘ 4.272.204 268,153 
Officers and teachers who are church members or 

probationers 250 937 15 lvl 
Scholars who are church members or probationers 1,409,102 274,060 
Conversions . 163.805 8.698 


Current expenses $1.937.434 $270,456 


Co-operation by Federation at Park Ridge 


The Central Methodist Episcopal and the First Congregationa! 
Churches of Park Ridge, Ill. a suburb of Chicago. have not or- 


vanically united, but have definitely federated in a codperative re- 
ligious work under the pastorate of Rev. J. L. Dickson, formerly 
pastor of the Central Methodist Church, according to the North- 
western Christian Advocate (Chicago). At the present time, both 
chureh edifices of the forme two cone¢regations are being used 


by the federated churches but a sple ndid chureh building to 


domicile the unique enterprise, is now being planned. 

Park Ridge is a suburb of 2,500 inhabitants. The Congregation- 
alists first possessed the land. The initiative in the new federa- 
tion as taken by the Congregationalists, Committees of both 
churches conferred ind both committees then organized as a 
joint committee to begin work at once. This was last summer. 
In due course of time, federation, not organic union, Was decided 
upor \ plan was proposed to lx passed upon by the Cotperative 


Council for City Missions of the City of Chicago, consisting of 
representatives of the following churches: Baptists, Congrega- 


tionalists, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal and Presby- 


terian. With recommendations of some minor changes the plan 
was approved by the Council, leav ing the details to be worked 
out by a board of directors. This is now being satisfactorily 


worked out by the board consisting of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives from each of the bodies federated and of which the 
pastor is, ex-officio, the chairman. The preamble of the Park 
Ridge agreement is as follows: 


April 3, 1943 


“The churches named in the title to this agreement, in order 
to bear witness to the unity of the Church of Christ, to promote 
and to maintain her spirit and aims, to conserve and to augment 
her resources both spiritual and temporal, and to use those re. 
sources constantly in the ministry of word and deed, to form ani 
to build Christian character, and for the glory of God and the 
good of men, do by the terms of this agreement establish a 


federation.” 


Union Seminary and the General Assembly 


Ever since the memorable Briggs heresy case in the ‘90s, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, has been independent of the 
control of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U, 8, A, 
But today committees on both sides are gravely discussing the re- 
establishment of harmonious relations, The seminary has ap- 
pointed a committee and so has the General Assembly. These 
committees met jointly for the first time in New York City on 
March 13, and discussed hopefully the resumption of the former 
relation. Among the members of the seminary committee are 
President Francis Brown, Dr. Anthony H. Evans and Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst. The church’s committee has Dr. John F. Carson 
as chairman. The other clerical members are Dr. David G. Wylie 
of Scotch Church, who introduced the original resolution before 
Assembly, John R. Davies of Philadelphia, Samuel S. Palmer of 
Columbus, Ohio; Frank C. Monfort, editor of The Herald and 
Presbyter. All the laymen on the committee are judges except 
Louis H. Severance. The judges are Warren E. Settle of Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Henry B. Freeman of Chicago, and Elisha H. Perkins 
of Baltimore. 


Church Sexton Buried with Honors 

After serving as sexton for fifty-one consecutive years in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Edward L. Bradley died 
March 10. He had retired from active life only five montis 
before his death. He was born in Dansville, N. Y., in 1842. After 
being dismissed from military service following the Civil War, 
he became sexton of the Second Presbyterian Church, Probably 
no other American has died with so unique a distinction in tie 
kingdom of God—that of being a doorkeeper in the house of God 
for more than fifty years. It is said that Mr. Bradley had a 
custom of holding impromptu prayer meetings when things went 
wrong about the church and applied common sense that was re- 
markable for its obvieus sanctification. Some years ago, Mr. 
Bradley beeame the author of a book, “Talks on Many Topics,” 
said to be the only book ever written by a church sexton. At 
his funeral the elders of the church, wealthy and distinguished 
citizens of Chicago, acted as pallbearers, and a great concourse 
of people attended. 








—The Chinese Evangelical Church of Chicago will be the name 
of the church to be erected in Chinatown and operated under the 
direction of the co-operative council of city missions. The council, 
which represents the Baptist, Christian, Congregational, Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches has elected officers. It is estimated that 
$50,000 will be required for the building and equipment which will 
be solicited from the denominations interested and from the Chinese. 


—President Wilson has not decided on what church he will attend 
regularly in Washington. With a dozen or more Presbyterian 
churches located within easy reach of the White House the Presi- 
dent has kept Washington folk guessing cach Sunday as to the one 
he would select. There is a friendly rivalry among those who wold 
have the President worship at a particular church all. the time, 
but Mr. Wilson will probably not make a final selection, if at all, 
until he has attended all the Presbyterian churches. 


—Rev. Robert E. Hill of the Trinity Baptist Church, Brooklyn, has 
been preaching a series of Real Life sermons—sermons that carry 
a powerful punch on such subjects as “The Old Folks at Home.” 
Says Dr. Hill: “The religion of Jesus Christ is a religion of hope, 
of cheer, of optimism of inspiration. We don't find Jesus Christ 
expecting sons and daughters to fail because their parents failed. 
That boy or girl is already on the high road to a better life who, 
recognizing the fact that his parents are failures, registers a solemn 
vow to become an improvement on the old stock.” 


—Another of the brands plucked from the burning by that old- 
time life saver of Chicago’s well-known Pacific Garden Mission, Harry 
Munroe, went Home last week. It was “Old Dick Lane,” who years 
ago was a burglar with many bad years behind him and an awful 
hatred of society in his heart. He fell into the mission one night. 
as they say, some eighteen years ago and was converted by Mr 
Munroe. “Well, I thought if religion could do that man Monroe any 
good it wouldn’t harm me an}—and, besides, I rather wanted a place 
to hide,” Lane writes in his autobiography, “so I went inside.” 
Harry Munroe pulls a stroke oar in a lifeboat that has pulled in 
many a floater tied only to a fast sinking spar. 
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Religious Education Association 


The decennial convention of the Religious Education Assoc-ation 
was held at Cleveland, O., during the second week of Marea. ‘Lhe 
general topic discussed was “Religious Education and Civie Prog- 
ress.” Thos was treated in ninety principal and sub-principal topies. 
Fully 160 speakers were assigned to discuss them. President Charles 
FF. ‘Lhwing of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, who later im 
convention was chosen its next president, welcomed the big 
Among the speakers 


the 
cathering to the “second city cf the lakes.” 
were President Harry Pratt Judson of the University of Chicago, 
the successor of Dr. W. R. Harper, who founded the association ten 
years ago; President Robert A. Falconer of the University of 
Toronto; Doctor William C. Bitting, of St. Louis, Dean W. T. Sum- 
ner of Chicago, President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin, Presi- 
dent E. Y. Mullins of Louisville. 

One of the most interesting sections was that of Sunday-schools. 
Last year a special commission Was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Walter S. Athearn of Drake University, to consider 
the conflict of functions between Sunday-schools, young people’s 
societies, missionary organizations and brotherhoods in typical 
American congregations. The commission had been asked to report 
some sort of a program to unify all such activities. Professor 
Athearn made the report as its chairman. His main suggestion 
was that every congregation should maintain a live educational 
committee, comprising representatives from. every organization that 
attempt anything of an educational or training function. This re- 
port will be printed, and a wide circulation is predicted for it.. The 
officers for the ensuing year are as follows: President, Dr. Charles 
F. Thwing, Cleveland; first vice-president, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
New York; treasurer, Charles L. Hutchinson, Chicago; executive 
board chairman, Dr. Abram W. Harris, Chicago; recording secretary, 
Dr. Charles M. Stuart, Evanston, Illinois; general secretary, Dr. 
Henry F. Cope, Chicago. New Haven, Conn., will be next year’s 
meeting place. 


The Church in China 


Is there a Church in China? And if ‘there is, what is that 
Church? It appears that the name Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
(literally translated as “The Church in China”) Was the name 
adopted by missionary bodies of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and the Church of England. Apparently, such an adopted name 
was bound to give rise to unfriendly criticism on the part of the mis- 
sionaries of other Christian bodies, It did. The implications of 
such a name galled them. it “The Church in China” is ex- 
clusively Protestant Episcopal and Church of England, where did 
other missionaries stand and what were their converts members 
of Sincere regret” has been expressed by the Hunan Synod 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in a painful resolution, Here 
is a paragraph of such a resolution, showing which way the wind 
is blowing in China: 


“The adoption of the name which belongs to the whole ‘con- 
gregation of faithful men’ in China in which the pure word of 
God is preached and the sacraments duly administered accord- 
ing to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that are requisite 
to the same by one part of that ‘congregation’ is improper. 

“Moreover the acquiescence of the remainder in such a use of 
the words would necessarily imply that those thus excluded 
acknowledged themselves to be unchurched and to be living 
in schism apart from the Body of Christ. 

“This being so, we resolve not to use the two names assumed 
by the Anglican section of Christ’s Church in China. We depre- 
cate the use of these names in any books or literature pub- 
lished in connection with the general work of missions in China. 

“We are convinced that if the action of the Episcopalians, 
Which is as far as we know without any precedent in the West, 
is not reversed, the result must seriously jeopardize the cause 
ot unity 
Christians.” 


’ 
OUR READERS’ OPINIONS 
CONCERNING CONVENTION SUGGESTIONS. 
Some time ago there appeared a suggestion from Rey. George A. 
Campbell that the communion service at the Toronto Convention be 
held, not in one place on Sunday afternoon, but in the local churches 


among missionaries and also among Chinese 


Where our ministers speak at the morning services. I have two 
points to note with regard to this very good suggestion. 

First, it would be very difficult to make such an arrangement with 
the local churches in question. Our people are not widely known 
mn Canada, and our motive would probably not be clear to the mass 
of the membership of these churches. 

Second, the objectionable features in connection with this service, 
which have been sometimes quite apparent, will scarcely be pos- 
Sible here. Massey Hall is compact, well carpeted and cushioned 
With splendid acoustic properties. A fine pipe organ will render 
fornets unnecessary, and photographers will be quite out of the 
‘uestion. I believe this service will prove to be deeply devotional, 


the climax of the Convention, as it ought to be. 
here is a suggestion which has come to me frem one of: our 
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local men, that I trust may be considered by our brotherhood and 
by the Program Committee. It is that we give some time on the 
program to the recognition of the fact of one hundred years of 
peace between the two great English speaking nations, the United 
States and Great Britain. This is a fact of great political sig- 
nificance in the maintenance and promotion of the movement toward 
universal peace. It ought to be emphasized on our program by 
one or more speakers of the right calibre and prominence. “Peace 
Day” in our program would give our Convention real international 
importance. Our brotherhood will seldom have an opportunity of 
such timeliness to give the weight of our influence to the movement 
toward world-wide peace. C. O. ReyNarp. 
Toronto. 


EDITORS WILL COME AND APOLOGIZE GLADLY! 


Editors The Christian Century: In your recent issue you state 
that Mr. Taft arriving, as has been a frequent custom of his, 
in Augusta, Ga., “was received by the entire city, which stood 
in one spot—that nearest the cepot.” Your implication is either 
a reflection upon the avordupois of Mr. Taft or the size of our 
city. In view of the fact that the last census gave us more than 
forty thousand and we have since annexed ten thousand more, 
the entire city could scarcely stand “in one spot” within our 
corporate limits. May I advise your readers that Augusta, Ga., 
is “no mean city”: she is an ideal “spot” for winter tourists like 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie and others who come an- 
nually, attracted by our charming winter climate and southern 
hospitality, though we never all stand in one spot to receive any 
of them. If “ye editors” will make us a visit I shall be on the 
spot to receive them and make them feel as much at home as do 
our other “noted men” of the nation. Howarp T. Cree. 

Augusta, Ga. 

THINKS SCOTT NOT A GENUINE HERO. 

Editors The Christian Century: In your issue of Feb, 27 ap- 
pears an editorial entitled, “A Victory for Humanity,” referring tu 
the discovery of the poles. I at once made a slight change in 
the last word of your conspicuous title, and it has looked down 
from my paper-rack ever since as “A Victory for Inhumanity.” 

I thought that it must be the lack of the heroic or some other 
lamentable defect or twist in my nature not to appreciate the 
real issue of an article to which you had devoted the best page 
and an entire page of your space. 

So I read again, only, however, to underscore that last word 
in its changed form, and—well, I must not read again or I shall 
probably conclude that your pen was possessed: by the spirit of 
Mark Twain or Bill Nye. 

The story is told of a stranger who happened into a political 
meeting in a small town. After one of those characteristic out- 
bursts of vociferous applause he asked one of the patriots who 
had shouted himself hoarse in the excitement, “Sir, what do you 
really think of the issue?” who promptly replied, “I want you to 
understand I did not come here to think. I came here to holler.” 
It is only in the frame of mind of this patriotic citizen that I 
can get my consent to “holler” with the Century on the subject 
of North Pole heroism, 

It is certainly a question of values which must determine our 
judgment. And the Century’s editorial asks in the outset, “What 
is the real value of the discovery of either pole? Merely this: 
The human mind having set itself to the task of conquering the 
globe will stop at nothing short of the full achievement of that 
perilous ambition. It is matching man’s will and fortitude against 
storm, cold and hunger. The flags of the civilized nations float 
now over both poles.” 

My mind feels like simply putting a “What of it?” after each 
period and then wait a minute to see a real hero step out. It 
reminds me of the farmer who went to his fields one morning 
and as he heard the low rumbling of an approaching express train 
he stepped to the fence to see it go by. A large, long-horned 
Texas steer had just reached the track, When he saw the black 
object rushing towards him he raised his head and curled his 
huge neck ready for the attack. When the train had rolled by 
and the crushed and bleeding mass of flesh and bone had rolled 
down the embankment the farmer exclaimed, “Glory to your 
spunk but confound your judgment!” Was he mistaken? and 
should he have called it a victory for cattledom? 

The editorial asks, “For after all what is the value of the 
discovery of either one of the polest” The answer follows: “It 
is certain that no manifest practical benefit is to be derived 
therefrom.” This statement would not have been disputed a hun- 
dred years ago. No one ever expected any beneficial results from 
the discovery of the poles. The whole wild scheme but recounts 
a long series of foolhardy adventures with a criminal] sacrifice 
of life and fortune upon the aitar of nothingness, 

The awful and reckless waste of polar expeditions ought to be 
held up as a part of the very common and fearful tragedy of 
the failure to compute real values rather than as an achievement 
which merits the applause of right-thinking men. 

Holland, Tex. C. G. Bretos. 
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DR. WILLETT’S MISSION TOUR | 








The Land of Korea 


When we came out on deck about 
nine o'clock on the morning after 
we left Japan, the shores of Korea 
were plainly in view, and we soon 
eame into the harbor of Fusan. This 
port has rapidly attained importance 
n the last few years as the southern 
term nal of the Korean Railway, that 
runs north and south from end to 
cnd of the peninsula. 

for Korea is situated in much the 
same manner as Florida, a somewhat 
long tongue of land running south 
from Manchuria, between the Yel 
low Sea on the west and the Sea 
of Japan on the east. It is some- 
thing like six hundred miles in length, 
about 150 wide, and has a coast line 


of more than 1.700 miles. 


We had not left the ship before 
we were made forcibly aware that we 
were in a land strikingly different 
from Japan The Koreans on the 


dock were not for a moment to be 
identified under any classification we 
had met. The men were dressed in 
white trousers, coat and usually a 
long overcoat, all of white, but not 
thick enough to seem a_ protection 
from the rather chilly weather. Yet 
this is the invariable costume of the 


people, save where dirt has changed 


the color As far as you can see South Gate, 


him, you can tell a Korean by this 
white clothing. , 
Hats Are Distinctive. 

jut the hats are the peculiar feature of the make-up. They 
are of black thread or horsehair, tall like a silk hat, but so 
small in diameter as to sit high up on the head, with a rathet 
narrow rim, and a strap under the chin. Within this hat the 
Korean usually wears a small round skull cap of the same mate- 
rial, which he keeps on in the house, And under all he wears his 
hair done up in a knot, which is as characteristic of his race as 
is the queue of the older type of Chinese, 

The women have a still more curious dress, There is a skirt. 
or pair of loose, baggy trousers, of the same white goods worn 
by the men. This ends at the waist in a belt of several folds 
of the goods. Over this is worn a very short, loose jacket. which 
comes down only half way from the shoulder to the waist. and 
when there is no movement of the body, just reaches to the 
upper border of the wide belt. But this is not usually the case. 
and there is often displayed a strip of bare flesh quite around 
the body, and when the arms are lifted in carrving burdens on 
the head, the breast is entirely exposed. 

It would seem as if white should be the last color for such a 


people, for they at once make the impression of utter disregard 


of filth A short trip through the streets of Fusan made it evi- 
dent to us that here there were no daily baths in hot or any 
other sort of water. The dwellings are low and d rtv, the chil 
dren unwashed and scantily clothed, in spite of the cold weather, 
and the men and women distinetly unkempt. The men usually 
Wear thin, stringy beards, unlike the shaven Japanese. There 


seems no attention to sanitation, and a sewage system is unknown. 


Heavy Loads Carried by Men and Boys. 

The thing that struck us all with astonishment was the size 
of the loads carried by the men and boys, and even by the women. 
They have a sort of rack, which they hang over the back as the 
basis and binder for whatever they are carrying. These racks are 
made of limbs of trees with a convenient knot projecting, so as 
to form a crotch, on which the load is placed. There seems to 
be no limit to the weights the people can transport with these 
contrivances, 

ut the population of Fusan is only in small part Korean. 
The Japanese have come pouring into the country at such rate 
in the last few years that in all of the cities and towns of im- 
portance they are the leading factor if not actually in the 
majority. Japan has need of just such an outlet for her crowded 
population, and she got control of Korea just in time to serve 





Seoul, Korea. 


her purpose. The ship on which we 
crossed to Fusan brought a large 
group of Japanese, who had the ap- 
pearance of neweomers who intended 
to stay. And I was told that every 
arrival from across the «straits brings 
fresh consignments of the conquering 
race. 

The train equipment from Fusan up 
through the country to the Manchu- 
rian border is excellent. There are 
two trains a day in each direction, 
with good, comfortable coaches. Then 
three times a week there is a so- 
called train de luxe, which has a 
make up equal to the best Japanese 
trains. This road is operated by the 
Japanese government, which is of 
course the master of the land. Prob- 
ably these best trains are run at 
considerable loss, but they are re- 
garded as a good investment by the 
officials of the state railway depart- 
ment, because they advertise the 
country, and stimulate the investment 
of capital there both by the Japanese 
and foreigners. 

Korea Unlike Japan. 

ut the true character of Korea 
appears as soon as one leaves the 
vicinity of the city and traverses the 
country inland. The train moves 
through a land as different from Ja- 
pan as could be imagined. It is very 
uneven, but has little of the picturesqueness of Japan. The 
hills and mountains have little of the forest beauty which is so 
abundant across the straits. It is a meager, poor, unkempt land- 
scape that one sees. 

The villages are squalid an. for the most part composed of 
thatched mud huts. Only now and then is there a town of sub- 
stantial structures. The fields are little, irregular bits of land, 
mostly used for the growth of beans and rice. In the latter 
case the water necessary for the crop 1s held in by low mud 
dykes around the patches, and is drawn off from one to another 
level through little openings. In the spring and summer one 
judges the land must be much more attractive, but at the autumn 
season in which we passed through it looked dreary enough. 

The roads are nearly all paths, along which the white-clothed 
people were making their way in all directions. Far out across 
the plain we could see them walking singly or in companies, fol- 
lowing single-file along the paths. Only rarely did there seem 
to be a road wide and smooth enough for one of the two-wheeled 
carts that can now and then be seen. These are drawn by 
bullocks, and carry loads of produce along their creaking way. 
But nearly all the burdens are carried by human beings. Human 
flesh is cheaper than animal, And even the cattle, which we began 
to see here, are more valuable for beef in the markets of Japan 
than for draft purposes on the highways of Korea, 

It was an all-day trip from Fusan to Seoul, the capital city, 
where we arrived about nine at night. It was a cold, windy 
night, in striking contrast with the comfortable weather we had 
been enjoying in Japan. The porters from the Sontag Hotel met 
us, and took us to the line of waiting ‘rikisha men who stood 
just outside the station, each carrying a paper lantern with the 
hotel name upon it. It was a ride of some twenty minutes to 
the hotel, and we were glad to reach the warmth of heated .rooms 
after the chill of the streets, 


Uncomfortable But Interesting Days. 

The days we spent in Seoul were most interesting, though not 
the most comfortable one could wish. We were hardly ready for 
winter so quickly after leaving Japan. But the place was worth 
taking time to see. The walls of the city, that include not only 
the settled part, but as well a large open tract on the mountain 
side to the west, recount the story of earlier struggles with 
Chinese and Japanese invaders. The tradition of Hideyoshi’s in- 
vasion of Korea is one of the classics of Japanese history, though» 
the expedition brought nothing to Japan but glory, and to Korea 
only suffering. 

The city gates are impressive, though the walls have beem 
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broken down near them to facilitate traffic, and the streets now 
run around rather than through them, These streets are 
and windy, and on the busiest of them the wares are set 
out toward the center of the street in front of the shops. 
and then some enterprising merchant takes a_ bucket of 
and sprinkles the road in front of his door, but usually the dust 
has free way before the wind. 

In the center of the city stands the palace, surrounded by a 
wall. On certain days admission may be gained, though the time 
spent is hardly profitable. Seoul was once the capital of the 
country, but now is only the residence of the governor-general, 
The old deposed emperor of 


wide 

far 
Now 
water 


who rules in the name of Japan. 
Korea and his young successor, who first took up his place at 
the command of Japan, and later gave us his throne, likewise 
at the command of Japan, are pensioners of the Tokyo admin- 
istration. Korea is a land without a ruler, an army or a hope 
of its own. It is bowed down under the dominion of Japan. It 
is a heart-broken country. 

There is no misfortune comparable to a youth without a sense 
of nobility. Better be born blind than not to see the glory of life. 

Theodore Munger. 


Union in Canada 


By C. O. Reynard 


Epitors’ NOTE: 


Extraordinary interest attaches just now to religious movements and conditions in Canada. 


For the 


first time in their history the Disciples of Christ will be entertained in their annual convention by their brethren of the 


Dominion. 


They will find many features of Canadian Christianity worthy of emulation. 


It will surprise not a few to 


discover how far the sentiment of Christian unity has developed in certain of the communions where it might have been 


supposed the general conservatism of the people would inhibit its spread. 
Convention” meets in Toronto next October it will be difficult to repress the question in some hearts at least: 


When our first regularly organized “General 
Why do 


not the Disciples, whose essential business it is to practice unity, have a part in this movement which is the most 


ambitious departure from the denominational order yet undortaken on this continent? 


Mr. Reynard’s painstaking and 


graphic tracing of the movement for our readers will whet their appetite to know more of it when they can talk face 


to face with their Canadian brethren. 


The present day negotiations looking toward the organic union 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational churches in Can- 
ada are the logical and almost inevitable outcome of the past his- 
tory of these bodies. They have had practical experience of Chris- 
tian union; they have found it profitable and statesmanlike; they 
believe that the application of the same principles among the de- 
nominations that they have found practicable within their own 
will work out on a larger scale the benefits that 
the smaller way. 


denominations, 


have come in 


The Presbyterian Union. 

The Presbyterian church in Canada is a great, aggressive, unified 
body with a communicant membership in 1912 of 295,935 persons. 
It is the result of a process of unification beginning in 1817. In that 
year the Synod of Nova Scotia was effected, uniting the “Burgher” 
Presbytery of Truro and the “Anti-burgher” Presbytery of Pictou. 
There were opponents, one Presbytery in particular. Other bodies 
of Presbyterians which were carrying names designed to distin- 
guish them in particular from their brethren in general, entered 
into unions in the years 1840, 1860, 1861, 1866 and 1868. The re- 
sult of six that in 1868 there were but four 
Synods, or organic bodies, of Presbyterians in Canada, from coast 
to coast. 


these unions was 


Negotiations were entered into by men prominent in the life of 
these four Synods, with the result that in the early part of Tues- 
day, June 15, 1875,,the supreme courts of the four negotiating 
churches met separately for the last time, in various churches in 
the city of Montreal. Each adopted a resolution to repair to Vic- 
toria Hall, there to consummate the union. From that day dates 
the union of all Presbyterians in Canada, under the name “The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada.” 

The roll of members of that first General Assembly showed the 
names of 623 ministers. In June of this year, 1913, will assemble 
in Knox church, Toronto, the thirty-ninth General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, with a roll of 1769 ministers, and 
the one outstanding matter for consideration will be the ratification 
or rejection of the Basis of Union now proposed between that body 
and the other two already named. 


The Methodist Union. 


Methodist Church of Canada has had a somewhat similar 

While in the United States there are sixteen differing 
kinds of Methodist bodies, in Canada there is one great Methodist 
chureh with a membership of 351,710 in 1912. This unity has not 
been brought about easily, or without opposition and friction; 
there are still a few Methodists standing aloof from the present 
day organization; but within itself Methodism is today a,strongly 
aggressive body, putting its men and its money in a statesmanlike 
way into the new and growing West. 


The 
history. 


The present unified body is the result two union movements. 
In September, 1874, there met in the ‘politan Church in To- 
ronto, a General Conference of the Weseieyan Methodist Church, 
Methodist New Connection, and the Conference of Eastern British 
This Conference effected the union of these bodies, which 
It was divided 
In four 


America. 
took the,name “The Methodist Church of Canada.” 
on geographical lines, into six annual conferences, 
they reported an increase of 134 ministers, 20,659 members, 221 Sun- 
Union was seen to mean growth 


years 


day-schools, and 19,754 scholars. 
and economy. 

In September, 1883, this union body was joined by the remain 
ing Methodist the Methodist Episcopal, Primitivé Metho- 
dist, and the Bible Christians. Since that time, Methodism in Can- 
ada has been one. Their leaders testify that “Pentecostal pros- 
perity has followed the union.” The evidences of the benefits are 
seen in every department of the work of the church: in evangelism, 
in Home amd Foreign Missions, in Bible Schools and young people’s 
work. 

They are ready for the larger union that has been proposed, and 
are hastening it on. At a meeting of the Special Committee of the 
Methodist General Committee in July, 1912, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: “That-in view of the urgency of the situa- 
tion throughout Canada, especially in the West, due to the great 
inrush of new settlers, and to the desire of the people in many 
centers of population to secure actual union in their own localities, 
this General Conference Special Committee is of the opinion that 
if the union of the negotiating churches is to be brought about, it 
is in the interest of the Church and of the extension of the King- 
dom of Christ that the said union should be consummated as soon 


bodies 


as practicable.” 
The Congregationalists. 

The third member of the proposed union is the body of Congre- 
gationalists. Their last year book reports ninety-six pastors and 
supplies, 197 churches and stations, and a communicant member- 
ship of 13,000, Included in this number is the membership of the 
United Brethren of Canada, which body entered into union with 
the Congregationalists in 1907. This relatively small body has 
shown admirable spirit in the negotiations for union. They were 
the first to vote favorably upon the proposed Basis of Union, cast- 
ing a vdte of 86 per cent in favor of the measure. It is doubtful 
whether the negotiations between the two larger bodies could have 
proceeded very far, without the presence of this smaller group 
which has acted as a kind of buffer between the larger groups. 
Their influence has been considerable in settling points of theo- 
logical and executive difficulty, 

A Larger Union Desired. 
With these three bodies enjoying the benefits’ of union within 
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themselves, it was but patural that the desire for a more compre- 
hensive union should be felt. In 1899 the Presbyterians appointed 
a small committee “to bring about a more satisfactory state of 
things in our Home Mission Fields, so that the overlapping now 
complained of may be prevented.” In 1902 the Methodists ap- 
pointed a similar committee, and the two committees addressed 
resolutions to the men on the field advising cojperation and comity 
in their respective work. Meanwhile, a definite proposal for the 
organic union of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational 
churches had emanated from the Methodist church. Their General 
Conference which met at Winnipeg, Man., in September, 1902, ap- 
pointed a committee of fifteen, composed of the General Superin- 
tendent, seven laymen and seven ministers to act as a Committee 
on Union, backed by a strong resolution proposing the union. A 
part of that resolution is this: 


And whereas a definite proposal has been discussed to some 
extent in the press and elsewhere looking to ultimate organic 
union of the Presbyterian, Congregational and Methodist 
churches in Canada, this General Conference, in no spirit of ex- 
clusiveness toward others not named, declares that it would 
regard a movement with this object in view with great gratifi- 
cation, believing that the deliberate friendly discussion of the 
doctrinal, practical and administrative problems involved, with 
the purpose of reaching an agreement, would not only facilitate 
the finding and formulation of a Basis of Union, but would 
also educate the people interested into a deeper spirit of unity, 
and into that spirit of reasonable mutual concession on which 
successful consumation of such movements ultimately so largely 
depends. 

And this General Conference would further commend this 
movement to the prayerful interest and sympathy of the Meth- 
odist Church, in the devout and earnest hope that, if organic 
union of the denominations named be achieved, it may be ac- 
companied with great blessings to the Church and to the nation 
at large and redound to the greater glory of God. 


This resolution was presented to the Presbyterians and Congre- 
yationalists, and they appointed similar committees. The chairmen 


of these committees were: Presbyterian, Rev. Principal Caven, 
D. D.; Methodist, Rev. Dr. Carman; Congregational, Rev. Hugh 
Pedley Their first joint meeting was in Toronto, Dec, 21, 1904. 


They met again in 1905 and 1906, and at the latter meeting ad- 
dressed communications to the English church (called Episcopalians 
in U. S.) and the Baptist churches. The former replied to the 
effect that their codperation would be possible only upon the ac- 
ceptance of the “Lambeth Quadrilateral” including the “historic 
episcopate,” and this the joint committee of the three churches felt 
unanimously obliged to decline. The Baptist Convention of On- 
tario and Quebec, in reply, set forth a statement of the distinctive 
principles of their church, and stated that because of these prin- 
ciples, they considered it “necessary to maintain a separate organ- 
zel_ existence” and to “propagate these views throughout the 
world.” 

The joint committee held its last meeting in December, 1908, 
having finished its work, the preparation of a Basis of Union, to 
be submitted to the three bodies, and voted upon by them. All of 
their sessions, excepting the first, had been in the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church, Toronto 


The Basis of Union. 

The Basis of Union is a lengthy document of about ten thou- 
sand words treating of I. Doctrine, nineteen articles; If. Polity, 
(a) the Chureh, (b) the Pastoral Charge or Circuit or Congrega- 
tion, (c) the Presbytery (District Meeting or Association), (d) 
the Annual Conference (Synod or Union), (e) the General Council 
or conference, III The Ministry; IV. Administration; and 
V. Law. Article XV, under Doctrine, has the following an Bap- 
tism 

“Baptism with water into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit is the sacrament instituted by our 
Lord to signify and seal our union to himself and our participa- 


tion in the blessings of the new covenant. The proper subjects of 
baptism are believers, and infants presented by their parents or 
guardians in the Christian faith. In the latter case the parents or 


guardians should train up their children in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, and should expect that their children will re- 
ceive, by the operation of the Holy Spirit, the benefits which the 
Sacrament is designed and fitted to convey. The Church is under 
the most solemn obligation to provide for their Christian instruc- 
tion.” : 

The Basis of Union was submitted to vote, first to the highest 
courts, then downward to the local membership. The Congrega- 
n 1909, to their local churches and mem- 


tionalists sent it at once, 
bership; 50 per cent voted, 86 per cent voted Yes. They are ready 


for the consummation of the Union, 

The Methodist Conferences were without exception for the 
Union. All thirteen Conferences voted for it. When it was sub- 
mitted to the membership, however, there was found to be a pretty 
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strong minority dissenting. The question as submitted was ag 
follows: “Are you in favor of organic union between the Meth. 
odist, Presbyterian and Congregational churches, upon the proposed 
tasis of Union?” Answer “Yes” or “No.” The vote was as follows: 


For Against 

Members of Official Boards ............. fF ee . 3869 
Communicants, over IS years, .......... Ps sasiaweien? 24,357 
Communicants, under 18, .............+.. es «9 honda a 2,615 
Adherents PET SA EE of GP aetns ae ctane 7,234 
ER, eee Oe Red ene eke ae eee BRE AGD. § 6c.00.0'0,0 80 ee 


This ts a vote of 86 per cent in favor of organic union on the 
proposed Basis. The Methodists may be said to be ready for it. 
The West is overwhelmingly so; Montreal and Ottawa Districts 
show the strongest opposition. 

The Presbyterians submitted the matter to their people in the 
form of three questions as follows: 


1. Are you in favor of the organic union of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational churches? 

2. Do you approve of the proposed Basis of Union? 

3. Have you any suggestions or alternatives to offer? 


The returns were interesting. In the ministers’ and elders’ vote, 
representing the churches officially, the Presbyteries (groups ot 
churches) voted 54 for to 14 against the union. But taking the 
Presbyteries as represented by the popular vote, the vote was 
sixty-seven to one (that one curiously enough the same Presby- 
tery of Pictou in Nova Scotia which had been in opposition away 
back in 1817!) The popular vote on the questions, as numbered 
above was: 

For Against For 

Question 1 


Elders - 6391...... 2,535. . .72 per cent 

Communicants .... BGO BET cc ccvsvee GBIBO. ic cicines 69 per cent 

Adherents ... 38,356. ... .-14,380..........73 per cent 
Question 2 

Elders - 5.321 ee eee 70 per cent 

Communicants ... $2,090. ... 00 MPs se enseeni 68 per cent 

Adherents ... , — eee ee 73 per cent 


Question 3 brought forth some alternative suggestions; mainly 
in the line of church federation and coiperative work. 

The vote of the Presbyterians showed too strong a minority to 
be disregarded. It was thought by many to put an end to the 
movement toward union. But the vote was found to be more fa- 
vorable than those by which Presbyterianism itself has been unified. 
The last General Assembly of the church held in Edmonton, Al- 
berta, in June, 1912, referred the vote to a much larger committee 
enbracing some of the strongest opposition leaders. It declared 
the Assembly in favor of the union and resolved “in view, however 
of the extent of the minority which is not yet .convinced that 
organic union is the best method of expressing the union sincerely 
desired by all, the Assembly deems it unwise immediately to pro- 
ceed to consummate the union, but believes that by further con- 
ference and discussion practically unanimous action ean be secured 
within a reasonable time.” 

This committee has been interrogating the opposition, and are 
considering most carefully their position. It is firmly believed, 
however, by the leaders of the church, that in the next General As- 
sembly to be held in Knox Church, Toronto, this year, June, the 
matter will be favorably considered by a largely increased portion 
of the Presbyterian church in Canada. The last barriers to organic 
union are being removed. 

It will take some vears to settle and adjust all matters of de- 
tail, but no one seriously doubts that the modern world’s first 
experiment in organic union of three large Protestant bodies is close 
at hand in Canada. ‘ 

How will the united church be named? There is nothing said 
on that point in the Basis of Union. But its opening words are 
these: “We, the representatives of the Presbyterian, the Methe- 
dist, and the Congregational branches of the Church of Christ in 
Canada” 

Church Union at Work. 

But real church union does not wait for the formal acceptance of 
it. It is already on a working basis, to some extent, at least. 
The Home Mission Boards of these three denominations are work- 
ing in close affiliation to prevent overlapping of their mission fields. 
A Joint Committee on Church Extension in Toronto decides upon 
the location of new mission points in that city. There is an increas- 
ing number of union charges in the West, where churches of these 
bodies are served by a minister of one of them. Even in conserva- 
tive Ontario there are some of these. The Orangeville Presbytery 
has been redistricted, so that Methodist and Presbyterian preachers 
serve churches within easy reach of each other, without regard to 
previous denominational name. 

In Montreal, the theological schools of these churches, and of 
the Anglicans beside, are all in affiliation with MeGill University 


and their theological courses are very largely in common. , This i8 


(Concluded on page 11.) 
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The Life Everlasting 


By Washington Gladden. 


The Christian faith which I am trying to confess is that the 
conscious life of the spirit does not terminate with the death of 
the body; that the physical organism is the shelter or the temple 
of the immortal life. There are those who suppose that science 
has undermined and overthrown this belief; that it has succeeded 
in so fully identifying the body and the soul as to leave no room 
for faith in any separate existence of the soul. This is a great 
error. Few of the great scientists of the present day make any 
such assertions; many of the greatest of them emphatically declare 
that there is not a particle of proof that the human intelligence 
may not exist apart from the body. “Biology,” say Thomson and 
Geddes, “admits, through, probably, the majority of its experts, 
that the phenomena distinctive of life cannot, at present, be re- 
stated in the language of chemistry and physics.” Prof, J. H. 
Muirhead says that psychology “vindicates, for the mind, a real- 
ity of its own, independent of the physical order.” 

Hope for Future Life. 

There is no demonstration by science of the reality of a future 
life. But there are hints and suggestions of possibilities worth con- 
sidering. It is noteworthy that many eminent scientific men who 
maintain that there is no proof of a future life, yet confess that 
they hope for it. P 

Death dissolves these physical organisms which we inhabit, but 
may there not be something untouched by this dissolution? Zim- 
mern is of the opinion that electricity can exist, apart from mat- 
ter. If that is possible, it cannot be incredible that thought should 
exist apart from matter. That mind, so far as the present order 
is concerned, has a physical basis, is not questioned; and death 
is the dissolution into atoms of this physical basis. 

“But science,” says Walker, “is now teaching that these atoms 
ire not ultimate. What is ultimate, science is not yet able clearly 
to say. As far as it goes, it is ether in some form. Therefore, 
there may not really be that complete dissolution, even of the 
physical, which has been imagined.” Under the atomic structure 
there is an ethereal base with which consciousness may be impli- 
cated. “May we not believe,” inquires this scholar, “that when 
death dissolves the chemical basis of our life (and death can 
lo no more), the ethereal basis remains untouched, and our life 
goes on in a higher world?” 

These things are not set forth as scientific verities, or even as 
scientific probabilities; they are simply possibilities to which can- 
did scientific men have opened their eyes. They do not warrant 
us in affirming that life goes on after the body returns to dust, 
but they do warrant us in saying that the denial of it is pure 
dogmatism. 

Nature of Evidence, 

If, however, we want to find reasons for our belief in the reality 
and permanence of the spiritual world, we shall be obliged to look 
tor it somewhere outside the material world. If I wished to prove 
my friend’s loyalty to me I would not think to obtain evidence 
by taking his temperature or counting his pulse or measuring 


or weighing him; I should look for it in other quarters. 
If I wanted to get the real value of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony I should not think to find it by counting the 


number of notes in the full score 
of foot-pounds of muscular energy expended by each of the mem- 
bers of the performing orchestra. Spiritual things are spiritually 
estimated. And we must not miss the truth for which the great 
philosophers of to-day, like Eucken and Bergson, so stoutly stanil, 
that the spiritual nature has its own laws, its own standards, its 
own certainties. 

The first word of the spiritual order is love—the affection by 
Which one finds his joy in the well-being of another; the good- 
will by which the gains of life are shared, and giving becomes 
more blessed than receiving. This is not a fact of the physical 
order. But if anything is indubitable it is that this principle is 
the highest thing in the universe. The universe comes to its ful- 
fillment in love. Life, when it is finished, bringeth forth love. 
My faith in love is the deepest thing in me. Love, as the heart 
of the universe, is what I mean by God. And because I believe in 
i God of love, I believe in a future in which love can come to its 
completion, and in which the millions to whom life in this world 
has been but a melancholy failure may come to their own. 

Power of Belief. 

All this is belief; it is not knowledge. I think it is a reason- 

able belief. And we must not forget that most of the great in- 


nor by estimating the number 


terests of life rest on belief and not on knowledge. No man knows 
how his business enterprises are coming out; it is by faith that he 
3 Walking. 

The pair who stand at the marriage altar do not know that 
wedlock will bring tnem happiness, but their faith is strong in 
and 


each other in the future. Even science is- based on faith— 





what Huxley calls the great act of faith in the validity of causa- 
tion. The fact that the conviction of the reality of the future life 
is based on faith need not lead us to regard it lightly. All our 
heaviest investments are made on the basis of probability. 

The old theology confessed its faith in the resurrection of the 
body. There is no doubt that this phrase was generally under- 
stood to signify the re-animation of the identical body laid in the 
grave. 

In the processes of thought this idea has been necessarily aban- 
doned by intelligent persons, and a wholly new conception has 
been read into this phrase. We know that the bodies of our dead 
do literally return to the dust from which they were taken; that 
they mingle with the earth; that the elements composing them are 
taken up by plants and thus returned again to the kingdom of 
life, entering into grasses and grains and fruits which are the food 
of man, and thus passing by constant procession from life to death 
and from death to life. 

Many of the same particles of matter which compose our bodies 
have belonged at death to other bodies, which have the same right 
to claim them. How, then, is it possible that the matter of which 
each body is composed when it is laid in the grave, shall be col- 
lected and re-animated for the use of that particular individual? 

Composition of Body. 

3ut what, after all, is the body—your body and mine? It is 
not the particles of matter which compose it, for these are con- 
stantly changing. The body which you inhabit to-day is no more 
composed of the same material of which it was composed a year 
ago than is the Scioto River down at the Broad Street bridge 
composed to-day of the same drops of water that’ composed it a 
year ago. 

Nevertheless, we say truly that the bodies which we inhabit to- 
day are the same bodies that we lived in a year ago; they are of 
the same height (if we have reached maturity), the same features; 
a substantial identity is possessed in the midst of all the changes. 
What is it that abides through all these mutations? There is 
some co-ordinating force or principle by which our bodies are organ- 
ized and the processes of life are carried on. The hody is a 
building and there is an unseen builder always at work upon it, 
repairing, renewing, reconstructing, changing it in every part, yet 
building always by the same plan. 

Death is the release of this invisible builder from his task of 
building with earthly materials, and the resurrection is the re- 
sumption of his work in another sphere of existence, where we 
may hope that with finer and more plastic substances he will build 
for the spirit a fairer and more enduring habitation. There is no 
room for dogmatic statements about a matter so far removed from 
human experience; and the hypothesis which I have suggested is 
only to be used as a possible explanation of the Scripture assur- 
ances of life. beyond the grave. 

Expresses His Belief. 

We may sum up what we have said in these three propositions: 

1, I believe in the continuance of conscious life after death. 

2. I believe that this conscious soul will have, after death, a 
form of appearing; that it will be personalized in such a form. 

3. I believe that this form of appearing will be the human form 
divine, in its ideal perfection. 

It:may be said that these are but hopes; are they therefore 
valueless? We are saved by hope, Paul says, and there is no 
other hope more full of saving power than this. When we con- 
front these great possibilities hopefully it seems to us that life 
is worth living. Existence in this world becomes sublime when 
we think of it as the prelude of the life everlasting. Struggle. 
suffering, privation we may bear with patience if we believe that 
they are only the good discipline by which we are trained for 
nobler service by and by. 


Church Union in Canada 
(Continued from page 10.) 


the first vear of such an arrangement, and it may be discontinued 


later, but is proving very satisfactory thus far. Victoria and 
Knox Colleges in Toronto interchange classes and professors. The 


new $500,000 Knox College being built will in all probability be the 
theological training school for the ministers of the three churches 
in the union church when it is consummated. This interlocking of 
educational work is pretty far advanced all over Canada. 

The united church will at the start have a combined membership 
of nearly 700,000, as compared with 200,000 Anglicans and 135,000 
Baptists. No other denominations have very large memberships. 

With organic union consummated in Canada, and church federa- 
tion operative in the States, we may soon be able to prove experi- 
mentally, the merits of these two methods of “practicing Christian 
unity.” 
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THE CHILD IN LITERATURE 


The few times when children a.. men- 
tioned in the Old Testament hardly comes 
within the scope of this article. The inei- 
dent of the preservation of the infant 
Moses, and his adoption by the Egyptian 
premises, is told purely for its historic value 

to show how the future leader and law- 
giver of Israel was prepared for his work 
by his residence and training in the royal 
court, 

The care of the child Samuel is more sig 
nificant—asked of God, and given back to 
God by his devout and = grateful mother. 
What light is thrown on the value the good 
Father sets on childhood by the fact that 
in those days when there was no frequent 
vision and the word of Jehovah was rare, 
or all the thousands of Israel this lit- 
tle boy was selected to receive the divine 
Message! But Samuel was an exceptional 
child, and neither can this incident be 
claimed as a recognition of childhood in gen- 
eral. 


The Child in the Midst. 

rhe first recognition of the beauty and 
meaning of childhood in literature was when 
Jesus set a little child in the midst, and 
preached that immortal sermon on the di- 
vineness of childhood, and the glory of hu- 
mility. And the second was like unto the 
lirst: 

“And they brought young children unto 
him, that he should teach them; and the dis- 
ciples rebuked them; but when Jesus saw 
it he was much displeased (mark that rare 
and significant displeasure of the Master!) 
and said unto them, 

“Suffer little children to come unto me; 
forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom 
of God. Verily, I say unto you, whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall not enter therein. And 
he took them in his arms, and blessed them, 
laying his hands upon them.” 

Did you ever think that just two things 
are held up to us by our Lord as objects of 
imitation—himself, and the child?” Except 
ye become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


No Child in the Heathen Religions. 

We sometimes fail to note how epoch 
making was this attitude and these utter- 
ances of Jesus. In no religion but that of 
jesus do we find the child. “Mahomet 
seemed to know nothing about children. The 
heathen nations found no place for the child 
in their mythologies; their gods are not born 
as children—they have none of the attrib- 
utes of childhood.” The seeming exception 
of the little god, Cupid, is no exception at 
all, for he stands for a passion that implies 
maturity. 

With such religions, we are not surprised 
that heathen literature was a childless lit- 
erature—that in their social conceptions, in 
their policy as states, the child had yo 
rights. Even in a state with such elements 
of nobility as Sparta, the child stood for 
nothing but the possible soliier or states- 
man; if it seemed to have either physical 
or mental weakness that would unfit it for 
future serviee to the state, the father not 
only had the right to destroy the helpless 
little one, but he was commended for exer- 
cising it. The child had no rights of its own 

the issues of its life and death rested with 
the parent, or with the master, if it were 


born a slave. And what was true of Sparta 
was true of other Grecian States, and of 
heathendom generally. Aristotle and Plato 
recommend that all defective and_ inferior 
infants shall be destroyed, and many Greek 
and Roman writers speak approvingly of the 
same cruel custom. 

It was to such a state of society as this, 
that not only had the right to murder the 
weak and the surplus among its children, 
but whose religions often demanded the sac- 
rifiee of its helpless little ones to cruel Mo- 
lochs, that the Bill of Rights of childhool 
was promulgated: 

“It is not the will of your Father in 
Heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish.” 

No Child in Early Christian Literature. 

With the child thus exalted, not only as 
possessing the rights of other rational be- 
ings, but as an ideal of character toward 
which seekers after God should strive, we 
would have supposed that Christian litera- 
ture would have had much to say about it 

but such does not seem to have been the 
case. For many centuries, it was as silent 
concerning the child as had been the litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome. May this hav® 
been (and I suggest this diffidently) because 
the church itself helped to make these beau- 
tiful portions of the teachings of Jesus of 
none effect by its dogmas? Who could think 
of the child as a pattern of the kingdom of 
heaven, while the dark doctrines of total 
depravity, and the damnation of unbaptized 
infants obtained ? 

It is true, that when Art awoke after the 
long sleep of the Dark Ages, it gave us 
many pictures of the infant Christ—but 
mainly as an adjunct to the Virgin Mother. 
There seemed to be no recognition of the 
claims of childhood, no vision of its sacred 
and appealing charm. 

In the literature of our own race, what 
name can you recall as having given us an 
rmmortal picture of childhood? There is no 
child among Chaucer's pilgrims, though they 
represent the motley and picturesque life of 
his day. The splendid pageants of Spenser, 
are of men and women only; and Shakees- 
peare’s rich and varied world has but few 
children—the helpless Arthur in King John, 
who talks as maturely as a man, the young 
prince in Winter's tale, who hardly talks at 
all, the boy in the Merry Views of Wind- 
sor—these, and a few others exhaust the list 
of Shakespeare's children. Milton’s majestic 
verse has naught to do with childhood—and 
what is true of these great ones is generally 
true of the lesser lights of literature of their 
day. And if the outburst of poetic and 
dramatic literature in the Elizabethan Age, 
and the lofty strains of Puritan poetry were 
all but childless, how much also could we 
expect the dissolute writers of the Restora- 
tion, or the artificial poets and prose writers 
of Queen Anne’s day to concern themselves 
with the innocent and artless little ones. It 
is true, that Smollett and Fielding began 
some of their novels with the boyhood of 
their heroes—but merely from a purpose to 
begin at the beginning—not because there is 
any meaning in the childhood of Peegrim 
Pickle, or Roderick Random. The few chap- 
ters devoted to their boyhood, merely tell of 
overflowing animal life, finding its vent im 
pranks and practical jokes. To cut a long 
story short, [ can recall no author in Eng- 
lish literature, previous to the Nineteenth 


Century, who treated childhood with any~ 
thing like insight into its meaning, or love 
as to its sacred significance. It seems a 
sweeping thing to say, (and I have never 
heard anyone say it, so I may be mis- 
taken), but to my mind the first author who 
ever “set the child in the midst” for loving 
and reverent study, since our Lord throned 
the little ones in his arms, was William 
Wordsworth. WE 


The Quest of the Tin Soldier 
(With no Apology to Eugene Field.) 


: BY ARTHUR ROBB, 

The Toy Dog awoke with a start, then 
stared in amazement. The Little Tin Sol- 
dier was rubbing hia rusty gun with such 
energy that the clink of its barrel as it 
struck against his belt-buckle had dis- 
turbed the dreams of the Toy Dog and 
awakened him. 

“Why, Tin Soldier, what are you doing?” 
exclaimed the Toy Dog. 

“Cleaning my gun, can’t you see? | 
have marching orders,” gravely returned the 
Little Tin Soldier. 

“Where are you going,” asked the Toy 
Dog, his curiosity getting the upper hand. 

The Little Tin Soldier ran his eye along 
the barrel of his musket. Seemingly satis- 
fied he brought his gun to “order arms” 
and saluting the Toy Dog said: “I am 
going to find out where Little Boy Blue 
has gone.’ There was a tremor in the 
brave voice of the Tin Soldier, and his lips 
quivered just a bit. The Toy Dog blinked 
his eyes hard. 

“Right shoulder, arms! Forward, March!” 
Rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat- 
tat-tat; rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a- 
tat-tat-tat-tat. Out into the hall marched 
the Little Tin Soldier. Rat-a-tat-tat, rat- 
a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat, down the 
stairs, through the vestibule, into the 
street, the sound of the falling footsteps 
dying away in the distance as the old 
clock on the landing struck two. The Toy 
Dog gave a sigh, turned around three times 
and lay down to sleep. 

Down the street, opposite the park, at 
the fountain a little brown sparrow was 
fast asleep, his wee head tucked under a 
wing. He stirred uneasily in his sleep as 
from up the street came the sound of foot- 
steps falling quickly on the pavement. 
tat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat- 
tat-tat; rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a- 
tat-tat-tat-tat. Louder grow the rat-a-tat- 
tat. “Halt! Present arms!” The little 
brown sparrow nearly jumped from his 
feathers. The Tin Soldier saluted and 
spoke: 

PaCan you tell me where they have taken 
Little Boy Blue?” 

“No, I don’t know what you are talking 
about,” crossly returned the sparrow; “1 
would like to know what you mean by dis- 
turbing honest folk this time of the night.” 
And with that sparrow changed to his other 
leg and shut his eyes for another nap. 

The Little Tin Soldier shouldered his 
musket and again started down the street. 

Under the oaks in the park a little gray 
squirrel was making a banquet from the 
scattered crumbs of a picnic party of the 
day before. In the bright moonlight the 
shadows from the leaves made checker- 
work on the green-sward, and like an ani- 
mated pawn or knight on a chess-board, the 
gray squirrel hopped from shadow to 
shadow in enjoyment of his dainty feast. 
Suddenly he stopped and listened. His 
sharp ears caught an unusual sound borne 
down on the south-wind, the sound of foot- 
steps falling sharp and quick, faint at first 
but rapidly growing louder as they ap- 
proached. Rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, rat- 
a-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat. The gray squir- 
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rel sat still and out of the moonlight came 
the figure of the Little Tin Soldier. 

“Column left, march!” Across the green, 
through the delicate golden tracery of the 
shimmering moonlight on the grass came 
the Tin Soldier straight to where the little 
gray squirrel sat. “Halt! Present arms; 
little gray squirrel can you tell me where 
they have taken Little Boy Blue, I am try- 
ing to find him.” The voice was brave and 
steady now. 

The gray squirrel dropped the crust from 
his paws as he gently replied. “Little Boy 
Blue,—Little Boy Blue,—why that was the 
little boy who used to bring me nuts and 
cake a long time ago. Little Boy Blue,— 
Little Boy Blue,’”—and the voice of the gray 
squirrel was so soft and low that the Tin 
Soldier bent forward to hear what he said. 
“They took him up that road across the 
bridge over there one day to the City of 
Rest and he never came back.” 

“Thank you little gray squirrel, I go on 
to find him. Present arms! Order arms! 
About face! Forward, march!” Rat-a-tat- 
tat, rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat- 
tat. Down the street marched the Tin Sol- 
dier the sound of his footsteps again grow- 
ing fainter in the distance. Rat-a-tat-tat, 
rat-a-tat-tat, on past the park, across the 
old bridge at the lake, thumpity-thump, 
thumpity-thump, thumpity-thumpity-thum- 
pity-thump, his tread sounding clear and 
hollow on the old bridge. Rat-a-tat-tat, 
rat-a-tat-tat, up the hill-road to the gates 
of the City of Rest, the great White City 
sleeping in the moonlight. Between the tall 
columns that formed the entrance marched 
the Tin Soldier, on past the tall granite 
shaft with a soldier-boy leaning on his gun 
on its top, on beyond the little stone chapel 
until he came to a little hill at whose foot 
a well-worn path left the main roadway. 
With a knowledge born within himself 
straight and true marched the Little Tin 
Soldier along the path until he came to 
its end. And there under a graceful maple- 
tree that strangely reminded the Tin Sol- 
dier of another tree near the nursery win- 
dow, stood a tiny white stone. A graceful 
honeysuckle vine clung to the white marble 
shaft and its fragrance sent a sweetness 
out into the summer night that made the 
Little Tin Soldier feel oddly queer. The in- 
scription cut in the stone was partly cov- 
ered by the clinging vine and the Little Tin 
Soldier could only read the last lines: 


“Our Little Boy Blue 
He is not here, he is risen.” 


Long did the Tin Soldier standing at par- 
ade rest gaze at the lines, then with a 
sigh that was almost a sob he shouldered 
his musket and up and down through the 
hours of that sweet summer night he 
marched and kept his lonely vigil, the sound 
of his measured tread carried away on the 
scent-laden night-wind to the Beautiful 
Land far beyond the City of Rest. 


* > * +. * « * * 


The clock on the landing was striking 
four when the Toy Dog awoke. From down 
the street through the open window came 
the echoing sound of rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a- 
tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat, rat-a* 
tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, and he knew the Lit- 
tle Tin Soldier was returning. Rat-a-tat- 
tat, rat-a-tat-tat, louder grew the sound 
but the footsteps were slow and weary. 
Rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, up the steps, 
into the vestibule up the stairs, and into 
the room, rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat. 

“Halt! dismissed!” 

“Oh, Tin Soldier,” greeted the Toy Dog, 
“did you find Little Boy Blue?” 

“No,” gravely and sadly answered the 
Little Tin Soldier, “no, but I have found 
Where he has gone. I am tired now, and 
will tell you all about it after a while,” 
and lying down on his gun the Little Tin 
Soldier was soon fast asleep. 

_ When Alice came in to dust the room in 
the sunlight of the bright summer morn- 
ing exclaimed: “Why, somebody has 


she 


knocked down the Little Tin Soldier.” 
ut the Toy Dog standing guard over 
his friend kept his counsel. 
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Sunday-school Teaching at the Nth Power. 
The story of sixteen years of fruitful 
and faithful leadership of a great young 
men’s Sunday-school class by Mr. Dwight 
N. Lewis, an attorney of Des Moines, Ia., 
is told in a local newspaper by Finis Idle- 
man, pastor Central Church of that city. 
One hundred and sixteen young men were 
in attendance on Sunday, March 16. A pic- 
ture taken in front of the church building 
is reproduced together with several 
pictures to illustrate. Mr. Idleman’s article 
which fills the entire page. Names of well 
known business men in Des Moines are set 
down as having at one time been members 
of this class. Of Mr. Lewis, his pastor 
speaks this word, which every true teacher 


will recognize as a revealment and _ inter- 
pretation of his own ideals. “The central 
figure in the class is the teacher of the 


himself. Dwight N. Lewis, assistant 
state commerce counsel, has been the only 
teacher the class ever had. No matter what 
the burden resting upon him personally 
might be, he always goes to his class with 
the same genial good cheer through sunshine 
and shadow. He counts it a disgrace to 
come to his class unprepared. One might 
not recognize the real force of his strength, 
for he has so successfully used class mem- 
bers in organization as officers and commit- 
teemen, that they seem to be performing 
the whole round of duty. But those who 
know the class best understand that all that 
is done radiates somewhere, some time in 
*the vicinity of the teacher’s personality. 
This mastering love for his boys has held 
them like Napoleon's soldiers to their leader. 


class 


Patient with them in their failures, frank 
with them in their misdeeds, encouraging 


them in their nobility, rejoicing with them 
in their victories, he has revealed the true 
instincts of the moral leader. If you were 
to ask any of the young men whether any 
of the ethics of the Bible are practical in 
this generation or not, they would doubtless 
answer you in the light.of the life of their 
teacher.” Mr, Lewis’ lay ministry to boys 
and young men in Des Moines represents 
Sunday-school teaching raised to the nth 
power. 


Illuminated Cross on New Church House. 
The new house of worship of Central Church, 
Atchison, Kans., which it is expected to com- 
plete next summer will bear aloft upon its 
dome an illuminated glass cross, probably the 
first instance of such a feature appearing 
upon a meeting house of the Disciples. The 
idea is that of the pastor, Jesse Bader, who 
believes that this symbol of Christianity 
ought not be allowed by Protestant churches 
to be monopolized by any section of the 
Church but that it should be utilized freely 
by all churches as a beacon and symbol of 
the gospel. The cross will be made of a 
translucent opalite tile which has the ap- 
pearance of the whitest marble in the day 
time and at night lends itself to brilliant 
illumination by electric light bulbs placed 
within. The Atchison ‘congregation is 
luiiding a beautiful house of worship. 


A Congregation’s Rich Missionary Life. 
First Church, Paris, Ill., has outlined a 
very substantial and comprehensive program 
tor missionary activity during the year 1913. 
The following are some of the interests re- 
presented: The church supports the Sunday- 
school and other services of the Christian 
chapel in South Paris. The King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons raised about $400 last year 
for local benevolence and will do even bet- 
ter this year. The church and Sunday-school 
support Fred E. Hagin, “living link” mis- 
sionary, Tokio, Japan. The church contrib- 
utes $500, the Sunday-school $100. The 
C. W. B. M. supports Dr. Martha Smith, 
medical missionary, Mahoba, India. The Y. 
P. S. C. E. aside from contributing to the 
general missionary funds of the church, sup- 


other 





ports an orphan at Damoh, India, and is 
making an effort to put in the church a 
missionry library of one hundred volumes. 
The Sunday-school helps the following 
causes: National Benevolent Association, 
Foreign Missions, Student Work at the 
University of Illinois, Illinois State Sunday 
School Association, Home Missions, State 
Sunday School work of the Disciples. The 
budget for Home Missions will be raised in 
the fall. The following causes will be sup- 
ported: American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, Illinois Christian Missionary Society, 
The Church Extension Society, The National 
Renevolent Association, Christian Education, 
The Board of Ministerial Relief. This great 
congregation rich missionary 
life. H. H. Peters is pastor. 


possesses a 


Roof Garden on New Church House. 

The proposal to build a roof garden on 
the new chureh building to be erected by 
First Church, St. Louis, has created some stir 
in newspapers of that city. This congregation 
has recently sold its downtown property 
and will purchase a lot in the better resi- 
dence section upon which it is in- 
tended to erect a building suitable for insti- 
tutional church activities. John L. Brandt 
is the pastor. When the new church is 
established, with all its departments and 
accessories, it will, according to Mr. Brandt, 
offer every form of recreation 
end amusement .and give its members edu- 
cational facilities of many kinds. “I be- 
lieve there are 400,000 persons in St. Louis 
who do not go to church at all,” said Dr.° 


wholesome 


Brandt. “Perhaps 150,000 attend church 
regularly, but I do not believe there are 


more than that. Thousands, of course, are 
kept away by illness, the nature of their 
employment and other considerations, but the 
majority stay way from church because they 
don’t like to go. It is to the majority that 
we shall appeal with our institutional 
church. We will make it so attractive that 
they will want to attend. We will not force 
religion upon them but we will show them 
that religion is not something to be regarded 
with dislike. The roof garden on _ the 
new church will be used for moving pi¢- 
ture shows and other entertainments, and 
passibly for Sunday evening sermons in 
warm, fair weather. In the airdome, illus- 
trated lectures and sermons, travelogues and 
educational demonstrations will be given dur- 
ing the summer in addition to picture shows 
and dramatie entertainments. As education 
features the church will offer courses in book- 
keeping, shorthand and other branches, A 
kitchen, containing several ranges and full 
equipment of all kinds of cooking, will be pro- 
vided for domestic science classes. It also will 
be used to prepare meals and refreshments 
served at the church. In discussing the roof 
garden, Mr. Brandt said “Why should we 
waste all that space by a sloping roof? Of 


what use are massive domes and lofty 
towers? Will it not be better to have 
there a beautiful spot, where our mem- 


bers and their friends can rest and see pleas- 
ing and uplifting entertainments?” 


Protestant Men’s Non-Church-Attendance. 


H. A, Denton preached to men in a Sun- 


day afternoon service in his evangelistic 
meeting at Galesburg, Ill, on the subject 


“Why Men Are Not in Evidence in Protes- 
tant Meetings.” In that sermon he under- 
took to go down to the foundation causes 
of Protestant non-church-attendance. He 
said that our Protestant religion was too 
much given to things artificial and arbitrary. 
That we were not candid and matter of fact 
in pronouncement. That there was too much 
cant and holy twang talk in church to suit 
the average man. That there was a dispo- 
sition to stress things that did not mean 
much in the real struggle of life and too 
little effort to get at and help men in a 
genuinely constructive effort to make them 
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better. He said the men of the church onght 
to run it and finance it and let the preacher 
be free to preach to it. W. E. M. Hackleman 
is assisting Pastor Denton by taking charge 
of the singing during the series of meetings. 
ee eae 

A communication from A. D. Harmon, 
pastor First Church, Omaha, gives the fol- 
lowing information concerning the effect of 
the tornado upon Disciples churches’ in 
that city. Eight families in First Church 
were unhomed. Some of them lost every- 
thing. In the North Side church, where H. 
J. Kirsehstein is pastor, the loss was much 
heavier. About sixteen of his families were 
unhomed. In some instances the loss was 
complete, the people escaping with only the 
clothes they had on. None of our members 
was killed. Many were hurt, but it is 
“thought none fatally. The church property 
is unharmed, 


Dr. J. H. Garrison, editor. emeritus of the 
Christian Evangelist, addressed a mass meet- 
ing of the Disciples of Los Angeles County, 
Calif., in First Church, Los Angeles, on 
Wednesday evening, March 19. Dr. Garri- 
son's subject was: “Is the Plea of the Dis- 
ciples Able to Adapt Itself to Present Prob- 
lems, Social and Religious?” Dr. Garrison 
answered with an emphatic yes. 


Finis Idleman, pastor Central Church, 
Des Moines, has Soken up the cause of an 
unfriended woman who was lodged in jail 
under charges of which Mr. Idleman believes 
she is absolutely guiltless. He has given 
bend of $1,000 for her appearance in court 
and has provided her with a capable attor- 
ney. The case of the woman has stirred the 
sympathy of the community. 


Dr. W. E. Garrison, President of the New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, after having made an extraordinary 
record for his institution during his six 
years of incumbency, now retires from its 
leadership. It is suggested that small pol- 
ities rendered the situation uncongenial to 
Dr. Garrison. He will probably return to 
the East. 


Myers Hall, the new home for the Kansas 
Bible Chairs, at Lawrence, Kan., 


April 


University 
was dedicated this week, Wednesday, 


2 The “Chairs” were established by the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
twelve years ago. Professor Wallace C. 


Payne has been the instructor since the 
Chairs were founded. 


Ninth Street Church, 
will celebrate its twenty-second anniversary 
next Sunday by raising the remaining por- 
tion of the church debt. E. B. Bagby, of 
Paltimore, former pastor, will be present 
and assist. 


The annual meeting of the College Asso- 
ciation is being held this week at Christian 
University, Canton, Mo., on Friday and 
Saturday. No doubt a number will go from 
the Congress at St. Louis to Canton. 


A new Sunday-school building on the re- 
cently purchased lot adjoining the church 
edifice is the a toward which South 
Side Church, Lima, 0O., is bending its efforts. 
F. C. Lake is the pastor. 


Washington, D. C., 


Disciples and Baptists by an opposing vote 
rejected a plan for uniting three congrega- 
tions at Colville, Wash., the Congregation- 
alists having voted in favor of the union by 
a decided majority. 

Jackson Boulevard and Sheftield Avenue 
Churches in Chicago have each been enjoying 
a week’s series of meetings at which city 
pastors of other congregations preached. 

The Southwest Iowa District Convention 
was held at Chariton last week. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Pendleton, Ore., T. F. Weaver, pastor; H. 
].. Crim, evangelist; 6; closed. 
Arcola, Ill., Walter S. Rounds, pastor; F. 
P, Thomas, evangelist; 36; closed. 
Piedmont, Kan.; Chas. S. Earley, evangel- 


ist; 30; continuing. 

Fresno, Calif., H. O. Breeden, the pastor, 
preaching; music conducted. by Shirley R. 
Shaw, assistant pastor; 108 in 15 days 
including Easter Sunday; closed. 

Jeromesville, O., A. B. Moore, evangelist; 


10; continuing. 

Hot Spring, Ark., Perey G. Cross, pastor; 
W. J. Minges, evangelist; 310; closed. 

Harvey, Ill., Asa McDaniel, the pastor, 
preaching; 30 during Passion Week services. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Frank S. Holden, 
pastor; L. C. MePherson, evangelist; 42; 
closed. 

ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 

Rockford, IL, W. B. Clemmer, 
curing Passion Week. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jefferson Street, B. S. Fer- 
rall, pastor; 32 on Easter Sunday. 

Chicago, Jackson Boulevard, Austin Hunter, 


pastor ; 7 


pastor; 30 on Easter Sunday. 
St. Louis, Union Avenue, B. A. Abbott, 
pastor; 20 on Easter Sunday. (Offering for 


Association, $4,720.) 


RESIGNATIONS. 
W. H. Cannon, Pittsfield, Il. 
R. George Quiggan, Birkenhead, England. 
Will reside in the United States and accept 
pastorate, 


Benevolent 


CALLS. 
Charles E. Smith, Du Quoin, Ill, to Tux- 


edo Park, St. Louis. Accepts, and has be- 
gun work. 

L. H. Sours, Hampton, Ia., to Webster 
City, Ia. Accepts. 


J. C. Adams, Sidney, Ill., to Danville, Sec- 


ond. Accepts. 


H. F. Bolton, Iowa Falls, Ia., to Liberty, 
Kan. Accepts. 

D. W. Conner, Palestine, Ili., to Grant 
City, Mo. Aecepts. 


IS THERE CAUSE FOR ALARM? 

There are 1,034 Sunday-schools, writes 
Robert M. Hopkins, the Disciples’ national 
Sunday-school secretary, that sent offerings 
for American Missions during the past fiscal 
year that have not sent offerings since the 
first of October during the present fiscal 
year. In addition there are 449 schools that 


have sent smaller offerings this year than | 


CHURCH SCHOOL | 
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Sent to any address on receipt of 
postage, 6 cents per book or 24 
cents for the set. 

THe AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

3 W. 29th St, New York City. 








"Let Everybody Sing’ 


is the title of 
Song No. 2 in 


Songs of Praise NG; 


‘THIS is but one of the 

many rousing songs in 
this new collection of ex- 
traordinary Sunday School 
songs. Get SONGS OP 
PRAISE and your Sun- 
day School singing will 
wakeup. There is life and 
inspiration in its music; 
some of the most beautifu 








we publish a complete 
Orchestration to the 
book, written by an artist 
in that line—a practical orchestration that will 
attract and enthuse good players. 

Price, 30 cents; sample copy on approval. Speci- 
men pages free. For further particulars, addres® 


Fillmore Music House § Cincinnst!. one. 
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were 
year. 
ing $1,139.79. b 
porting loss are Kansas, 
Virginia, East Washington, 
Alabama, Massachusetts and Texas. 
the ‘secretary says, but 
a splendid gain due to the 
schools have 
whom no offering 
785 schools have 
the preceding vear. I 


was sent 
increased their 
the 


last year 


over 


contribution for the entire 


of last year. 


Toronto Notes 


Wychwood Church, D. Munro, 


of the Keele 
and a genera 


Wilmer 
There were 


Monroe, 
six additions, 


Keele 
decorating their basement, 
larger Bible School work. 
ent, Mr. D. Sinclair, 
of a fine body of teachers, 
feeling the result in 
enthusiasm. 


reservation of rooms for the 
but “The early bird—”. 
The Toronto brethren are 


entertain the Convention after 


quite recently in connection with 
tion arrangements. 
ed with her kindly personality. 
loss kee nly. 


C. O. 


Foreign Mission News 


This is the third gift from this source. 


as many as a dozen 
annuity plan. 
trom a friend in Denver, Colo., 
received. 

The church at 


different gifts on 


Highland, Kans., ra 
last year. They raised $850. 
Day, the minister, says “Our aim 
two Living-Links by 1915, or for every 
lar spent at home or on the home-field 
other dollar spent away from home for 
Lord’s program. 

The church at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
comes a Living-Link in the Foreign Soci 
S. E. Brewster is the minister. There 


the year closes. We are hoping some of 


en Children’s Day. 


monthly 
and Foreign Missions. It is catled 
sions” and F. Collins is the editor. 
very creditable publication. 

N. 8. Haynes of Decatur, TIl., 
~ history of our people in that state. 

a devoted missionary man. 

ssbead a chureh during his long 
that did not contribute to the work of 
Foreign Society. 









pastor, 
recently enjoyed a series of meetings, led by 
Street church. 
1 en- 
largement of vision for the whole church. 

Street church is enlarging and re- 
preparatory 
The superintend- 
is enlisting the support 
and the school is 
growing numbers and 


There are twenty states in which 
the offerings to date are smaller than they 
for the corresponding period of last 
The aggregate loss in these states be- 
Notably among the states re- 
Nebraska, West 
North Carolina, 
“We 
certainly do not like these backward steps,’ 
in spite of these 
losses he reports that the offering is making 
fact that 566 
sent offerings this year from 
and 
offerin: 

first 
months the offerings received equal the total 
twelve moxths 


six 


for 


ecil Street church has closed a series of 
two weeks meetings, led by the pastor, C. O. 
Reynard, assisted by volunteer workers from 
the local membership. There were ten bap- 
tisms, and four additions by letter and 
statement. This church will continue to sup- 
port their Living Link missionary, Miss 
Mary Lediar, Tokio, Japan. 

We are already receiving requests for 


convention. 
Hotel accommodations in Toronto are good, 


preparing to 
a good fash- 
ion. Our visitors will be delighted with the 


trip hither, especially if it is made by way 
of Niagara and across Lake Ontatrio. To- 
ronto is a beautiful city with many attrac- 
tions. You will enjoy a trip to Canda. To- 
rento is the cream of it all. (Apologies to 
Winnipeg.) 

Toronto Disciples are saddened by the 
ceath of Mrs. Harlan. She visited Toronto 


Conven- 
Our people were delight- 
We feel her 


REYNARD. 


Last week the Foreign Society received an 
annuity gift from a friend in West Virginia. 


The 


Foreign Society has- friends that have made 


the 


Another ‘annuity gift of $500 
has just been 


ised 


about $100 more this year in its budget than 
E. Ellsworth 


now is 


dol- 
an- 
the 


be- 
ety. 
will 


be still other churches of this class before 


our 


larger Sunday- schools will reach this rank 


Our brotherhood in Australia publishes a 
magazine in the interest of Home 
“Mis- 
It is a 


is writing 
He’ 
He has never 
ministry 


the 


The Waseda Univers:ity in Tokyo, Japan, 
has 8,000 students. Three hundred and four- 


has 
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teen of these are reported as Christians. 

“The Congo Mission News” is a monthly 
publication of sixteen pages, the “organ of 
the General Conference of Protestant Mis- 
sionaries in the Congo.” It is published at 
Balobo, Upper Congo. It has much to say 
about the workers and work of the Foreign 
Society on the Congo. 

Six of our missionaries in the Congo 
spread the Lord’s table at Bosongate, on the 
Lomela River for the first time at that 
place. The “Oregon” is busy as usual, A, F. 
Hensey speaks of taking on forty tons of 
freight at one place. The little steamer does 
her best and is doing wonders in Africa. 

A. F. Hensey reports 25 baptisms on the 
Cengo. The missionaries are rejoicing to 
hear that they are to be reinforced soon. 

F. M. Rarns, Sec. 


Statistics in Canada 


Bulletin number XII. 
of Canada has just been issued from the 
Census and Statistics Office at Ottawa giv- 


" 


of the Fifth Census” 
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ing the religions of Canada for the year 
1911. These statistics make interesting 
reading, especially as setting forth the con- 
ditions among the Disciples of Christ. 
Unlike the statistics gathered by the United 
States Census Bureau, these figures are not 
dependent upon reports issued from the 


ROUSE TO ACTION 


HALLOWED HYMNS 
NEW AND OLD 


Edited by IRA ALLAN SANKEY, 
(Including responsive readings) 
CONTAINS 
CHOICEST selections of helpful hymns. 
Price $25.00 per 100, not —- 35c per copy postpaid. 
me .to greater activity. 





\ rousing song stirs 


See our song of Christian W arfare “Girded™ 

for Battle” (issue March 27) only one 

of 266 songs eqvally as SPLENDID. 
Examine a copy of the book and prove its 


worth in YOUR WORK. 
Returnable if desired. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. St WO Souk 























fied in appearance and make-up. 


most advanced churches. 


various activities. 


been. 





A GREAT AND POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 


e New Praise Hymnal 


By GILBERT J. ELLIS and J. H. FILLMORE 


The New Praise Hymnal comes as near being the ideal church hymnal for 
the present day as could well be conceived. 
It embraces in its contents ..s nearly every- 
thing demanded to-day as could be gotten into a book of 600 pages. 

The New Praise Hymnal is practical in every way; everything in it is avail- 
able for use in the average congregation. 
The setting of the hymns and music is engaging 
to the eye and pleasant to read and sing. 

It is a book that grows in favor as it is used. New beauties are discov- 
ered from time to time as its pages are tested. The hymns and tunes of the 
church universal are found in The New Praise Hymnal, also the best available 
Gospel Songs that the modern church has found to be necessary to its 


The sales of The New Praise Hymnal are larger now than they have ever 
The sales are increasing day by day. 
demands better than any other book. Sample Copies mailed for examination. 


Prices: Silk Cloth Sides, Leather Back, at $70 per 100; Vellum Cloth, at $50 per 100. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


It is a handsome book, digni- 


It contains what is used by the 


This means that it meets the 
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various denominational headquarters, but 
are secured by the enumerators as they 
canvass from house to house under the di- 
rect supervision of the Government office. 
They show that out of a total population 
ot 7,206,643 there are only 32,490 without 
specified religion as compared with 43,222 
in 1901 out of a population of 5,327,224. 


In a foot note the Bulletin states that 
the terms Christian, Christian Church and 
Disciples ate often used to designate the 
same religious body with minor distinction, 
especially in the United States, and that 
they are local terms and may not have the 
same application in all parts of Canada. 
this note should be borne in mind by those 


examining the Bulletin. In addition there is 
listed the Church of Christ, which, undoubt- 
edly, in Canada as in the United States, re- 
fers to the more conservative Disciples. 

We give here by provinces the total figures 


for the three designations as mentioned. While 
the “Disciples of Christ” report an actual 
loss of 3,571, or nearly 25 per cent, by unit- 


ing the reports of Christian, Christian Church 


and Disciples, there is a gain of 6,437. 
Province Members 
Alberta. 2911 
British Columbia. 1,658 
Manitoba. ca : .. 1,000 
New Brunswick. . ~ . 1,261 
Nova Scotia. 1924 
(ntario. . . , . 156472 
Prince Edw. Island. Pe 1,186 
(Juebee. . . ' sdedie ae ee 
Saskatchewan. : ous 4 
meee ao ewes hla ahdts 40 
Total 1911. 28 237 
MS a a Sng oe oe .21,800 
Increase. 6,437 
Increase in Perce ntage. 29.52 


The Disciples of Christ including the con- 
servative Disciples are outnumbered in Can- 
ada by adherents to Eastern religions. The 
report shows that there are in Canada 10,012 
Buddhists, 14,562 Confucians, 797 Mohamme- 
dans, 1,289 Shintos, 1,758 Sikhs and Hindus, 
and 11340 Pagans, most of the Pagans be- 
ing Indians not yet reached by the Gospel. 
This makes a total heathen population of 
40,259 which, it will be noted, is considerably 
more than the total number of Disciples in- 
cluding the members of the “Church of 
Christ.” All of these heathen cults are 
growing with more or less rapidity except 
those listed as pagans where a material de- 


crease has been made in the past decade. 
This total does not include 15,971 Mormons 
nor those listed with no religion, nor 68,- 


nor 2,- 


Catholic 
Jews, nor those listed as 
Scientists, Socialists, 
Theosophists and a number of 


507 members of the Greek 
833,041 members of the 
Chureh, nor 74,574 
agnostics, Christian 
Spiritualists, 


Church, 
Roman 


others that may legitimately be considered 
ar being sorely in need of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 


Canada presents a very inviting field for 
missionary activity. The Disciples of Christ 
rank from eleventh to eighteenth among the 
churches according as the divisions are made 
as indicated above. There’ are 79 different 
denominations and bodies listed as compared 
with 57 reported in 1901. There is evidently 
great need for continued emphasis on the 
plea for Christian Union. The stronger bod- 
ies rank as follows: Roman Catholics, 2,- 


833,041; Presbyterians, 1,115,324: Metho- 
dists, 1,079822; Anglicans 1,043,017; Bap- 
tists 382,666. 


It will be a disappointment to learn that 


the Disciples of Christ are losing ground 


rather than gaining particularly in the 
Kastern provinces, that they are outnum- 


hered by pagans and that there are nearly 


three adherents of Eastern idolatry to every 
Disciple in the Dominion. We must not only 
go humbly to the Convention in Toronto, 

our first in the Dominion of Canada—but 


through the 
missionary offerings a vast increase in 
made for the enlarge- 
ment of the work in all the provinces. 
Rorert M. Hopkins, 
Superintendent. 


we should also make 
home 


the appropriations 


possible 


National Sunday-schoo! 


(ineinnati. 
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PORTABLE STOVE 


Saves Fuel Bills, Saves Dirt, Work and Drudgery. 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, OURABLE, AND ABSOLUTELY $ 


COMBINES ECONOMY, COMFORT and CONVENIENCE : 


COMBIFED COOKING AND HEATING 
—The Pvurtebie Stove wil! boll, bake, fry, roast— 
cook Sos Idea) for quick meals, washing, 
frontag. bot water. hot mi!k. capping frult, camping. 
Summer or Winter Stove. Oll automatically 
turned toto gas fur- 
oishes a steady, to 
intense heat. passed In- 
to radiator and distri- 
buted throughout the 
room; or condensed 
under cooking vessels 
the beat Is abeorbed by 
articles belog covked. 














Two-bBurner with Oven 


Heat under control. Not dangerous like gaso- 
line. Novalves. No wicks—all parts open—ovth- 
joe to clog. clore up of get out of order. 


THE PORTABLE STOVE 


le simple tn copetruction. No complicated 
machinery to get out of order. The oll 
flows frum the reservolr into the open stee! burner 
bowl, where it is converted Into a beavy ges. This 
gas fs carried foto the open-air cyitoder, where it Is 
euperheated and given the required amount of air 
to make combustion and give thy greatest amount 
of heat for the smallest use of oi}. As will ve 
seen, all parts are open—tbe burner bowl, alr mixer. 
the cylinder or chimuey. Nothing to clog or 
close up. The stove furaisbes ite own beat 
to gencrate the gas 


CHEAP FUEL 


Kerosene or coa) oll. le recognized the world over as 
providing economic fuel. The difficulty bas been In 
securing methods that would use it both econom!- 
cally and satisfactorily. The Portable Stove solves 
the problem. |! furnishes the family need. 
it burns this commoo fuel, giving-an tatenen beat, 
but conerntrated under cooktfog vessel, absorbed by 
articles being cooked—not thrown out to over- 
heat your kitchen. In every section of 
“ouptry cval and woud are getting higher to price. 
The continual discovery of new oll fields in different 

arts of the couvtry bas furnisbed of] In abundance. 
fhe Portable Stove le @ practical method of using 
this fuel. It alsu saves work aed dirt. The lotense 
heat provides quickly cooked meals. 


EASILY REGULATED 


The fiow of oi! i# easly controlled by the ad 
jueter on the end of the reservoir. Eaoh burner has 
its own reservoir and adjuster, The height of the 
flame is easily lowered or ratecd with this adjuster. 
More oli —higher flame Lees of!- lower flame 
No ofi—flame ebut off. 


SAFETY 


Coal ull or Rervecne not dangerous like gaso- 
line. There ts vo louger excuse fur using danger- 
ous gasuline stoves, thus causing mothers and chiid 
ren to ran dally the cLance of losivg their lives. One 
can bardiy pick up @ oewspaper witbuut secing an 
account due tothe use of tne deadly gasoline. 
t‘wal of! burned In the oll-gus stove Ix a safe fue! 
The Portable Stove is safé fur every day fainily use. 


CONVENIENCE 


Avery woman will be glad to gct rid-of the coal or 
wood, dirt. ashes and all the oulsance that goes wish 
the ordinary cook stove. The Portable Stove wit) 
aave trouble. anxiety and annoyance, w!ib 
out any edditiouel fuel 


THESE STOVES ARE PORTABLE 


How convenient on a hot 
summer day to take out on 
the porch for aquick meal. 
or for coffee on a warm 
Sunday vight. or in the 
shed for washing or 
ironing. The Purtabie 
Stove can easily be carried 
toa church fora social 
or to picnics or to 
sampling grounds. Ove 
of our custumers, 
Chas. Schaufler,Calif. 

who is arailroad man. 
said be used their 
stove on a caboose 
aod was able tu cuovk 
with the hard and 
fast running of the 
train. We cannot im 

agine anything more 
cupvenirnt for heating 
@cold dining room or 
bedroom In winter. Belog portable they can. easily 
be moved to any part of the house and are always 
ready fur fostant use. The new Model :1912 con- 

tains many valuable tmprovements.which add great- 

ly to the efficiency of the stove. 


DURABILITY 


They are made of steel throughout. thoroughly 


















One- burner 
Stove and 
Radiator 
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OVENS FOR BAKING 
The ovens furnished with the Portable Stove 
splendid bakers, handsomely finished through 
made of sheet steel full lined with tia piate, 
movable shelves. 


ADIATORS FOR HEAT 
The radiators sre placed over the burner. The b 
of the atuve Is thrown from the surface of the r 
tor, giving s cheerfal heat. It te convenient 
and wbep nwt ta use can be laid to one side. 


SUMMER stove 


For bot - weather use we 
consider the Portahie 
Stove flovaluable. It 
means a cool kitchen 
tostead of hot and stia- 
ing: a bot. quick Bre io 
a few moments whed- 
ever you 
want it. 
Thiok of 
the time 
wasted in 

starting the 
old cvok 
stove be- 


#, 
fore it gets TRAP wy 


botenough. aurouaric FEE! 
to cook, 


eod the overheated kitchen after it is sts 
REMEMBER this steve consumes no fuel 
cept when in use. Put this stove in your hbome= 
you will Gud is convenient and a delightful 
to use Ipsummer aod winter. 


WHAT USERS SA 


**It isso convenfent and economical .’’ 
P.V. Hawkins, Obfo. “11 Is clean, convenient, not 
vie, burns steadily; perfect baking.” Henry Sc 
ig, lil. ** For baking it has no caval. i 
Bostwick, OU. “Bakes les, cakes, bread; peve 
olcer baking done.” ts O. Thompson, 0. Ne 
cooked meals soquick and easy .’’ James ¥ 
ark, Mich. “Baked, couked, washee. iroped—cag 
anything my range does." Mrs. M» E. King, & 
“Cooked for a family of 6 for 5 days with 3 quarte¢ 
oll; they are great time and fuel savers/ 
H. M.Irey,la. “Heated a room when the temper, 
Was 10 degrees below zero with ove radiator.” W 
Beeriog, Ind. “With the radiator it soon warms 
vur dining room.” J.F.Lissono. Calif. **We are 
ing o ods heat our office.’’ McPherson Lo, RE 
Ec MY—E.N. Helwig. Ont., my 
a co gatvon of of] last week for 
ing. baking and frooing~ F.G._ Boylston, & 
“Cooked for 4 family of six five days— omy 
queris of oll.” Wm. Stapley, Ariz.. “Your ofl 
stove was just as expected it to be after reading ¥ 
desctiption. With one galion of ol] we did the © 
fog for a family bine persone, six of them grown, 
three daye and «pe meal, besides doivg the 
lroping The ol! coat 35c. Wvod cost %..0per 
here.” Fred Hadder, Wis., * Mov ed my eld cook 
in the wood shed. You won't catch me sawing ore 
rying any more wood. This is a snap for 


SAFETY — Mrs. E. R. McClellan, Ills 
**Etisanfeand ciean as alanp, andc 
thet cao be trusted with @ kerosene lamp can 
trusted with this stove.” Mre.P. P. Leh = M 
**BRasy te run quick to At 
of explosion. D L.Dennis,Ind., “Makes no vain 
trouble to operate; takes very ‘Vitele fuel; 
ger possible; makes plenty of beat. H. x. 
“Perfectly safe. a person can operate them 
out constant worry of danger. 


CLEANLINESS-— Mrs. S. R. Croft, 
of this when she says: **There is no 6 
@irt.-or ashes to bother with. It is casy and 
to operate, very clean and safe to bandie; is 
ahead of coal or wood fre. E.J. Free, Me. “It 
smoke, is casy te operate, and we find it clean.” 
Irsh.Mo. -*A eplendid baker and cooke 
though we use the cheapest grade of ofl. For 
work, simplicity, economy and cleanliness, it 
ply perfection itself.” Mre.J.F Hascall, Fla. “It 
aot leak at all; it isa great comfert. The 
is a beauty and bakes Gne—pnot heavy to move 
place to piace, and convenient in size and 
W.O.Poe,Mo. says: Can cook a meal in 20 mt 
baked biscuits in 4 »inutes.” Mrs. Ella Hol 
Tenn., “Takes less of] to cook a meal than Is 
use-l to kindic a Gre in the old stove. Cooking 
burden because of hest. This oll stove is a pl 
DON’T FAIL two write today for full inforn 
The price of these stoves is remarkably low— 
$3.25 up. any number of burners. No sold in 
see catalogue with testimonials from bund 
patrons, sent frec; also full Information reg 
our Portable Stove. 


AGENTS make.mons 
Quick, Easy, 
Show stove MA eg AA GAS~ People stop. 
excited — want it — L. Huested, | 
“Was out one day— +f i! N34, " WE. 
8.C. “You have the best stove on the 
sold 9in 2 hours; & do not fear compr 
tion." (first ordered 1—200 since) Chas.P. 
der, Conn . bought 40 stoves ore order. B 
Frazer, Tex. write “Sell Hike hot ¢ 
sold 50 stoves in our town.” J. W. Hunter, 
secured 1—tested it— ordered 100 since. J.@ 
a aux, La., ordered 1: te smce. Bo 
3. vse men MAKE MONEY. 
Cove the same chance. Youshould make 
#10,to 615 a day. Write for our selling 
Do it today. Send no money. t 


je 








tested before shippi i Sent complete, ready for 
use a8 £0008 a8 receive Nicely Anished with nicke! 
trimmiag, and they w!)i last fur years 
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